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770 
From Good Words. 
PENSEES. . 


For ever more the gifts of God are given, 
Though laid up for a little while in Heaven. 





Too lofty is his place in glory now, 

For hands like ours to reach and wreathe his 
brow. 

A few poor flowers we plant upon his tomb, 

Watered with tears to make them breathe and 
bloom. 





Bethink ye, while the tears do run, 
No Cloud would rise but for the Sun. 





Ah, me, how shall the lamp of life burn on, 
When all that visibly fed the flame is gone? 
The thing which has been shall be still, and we 
Shall find the lamp was fed invisibly. 





Look up, and lo ! our Doves of Earth but rise, 
Transfigured into Birds of Paradise. 





In grief the soul is taking root; 
In joy it should be bearing fruit. 





The dear ones who are worthiest of our love 
Below, are also worthiest above. 





Before all men, dear Lord, I call Thee mine; 
Before all worlds, dear Lord, oh call me thine. 





Thorns for the Saviour, for the Scourge sweet 
flowers 
The old world used to give: surely its sight 
Grows clearer, or this kindlier Age of ours 
Stands nearer to the mild Millennial light. 





The sap is bitter in the bark 
That sweetens in the fruit above; 
And spirits toiling through the dark 
Shall reach at last their light of love. 





We cannot see the fragrance of a flower, 
Yet it ascends, the spirit of an hour, 





As fruit and flower draw their ripeness down 
From Heaven, so human souls themselves may 
crown, 





The Gift is in itself sufficient sign : 
There is a Giver, though we may not see; 

And if that gift be Heaven-like and Divine, 
Giver Divine and Heaven there must be, 





He spread His arms upon the Cross, 
To offer His embrace; 








PENSEES. 


He bowed His head in death to us, 
That we might see His face, 





To walk our world of sin and strife, 
He left His home above; 

For us He freely gave His life, 
And only asks our love, 





Never mind the shadows, 

Ye are Children of the Light, 
Bound for the land 

Where there’s no more night ! 





Fear not, fear not, O ye of little faith, 
That He who brings to life can lead through 
death. 





Let me work now, for all Eternity 
With its immortal leisure waiteth me. 





"No sighs, no weaknesses in that glad world 


Where yearning avails more than working here, 
And to desire is to accomplish Good: 

For wishes get them wings of power and range, 
Rejoicing through illimitable life. 





Sweet is the Bird of Light; 
Sweeter the Bird of Night. 





Best strength is shaped from weakness passed 
away, 
As bones are built up out of Life’s decay. 





Peace, Halcyon-like, to perfect faith is given, 
And it can float on a reflected heaven. 





The dandelion takes the daisy’s place, 
And brings more gold, but lacketh all the grace. 





The light that left heaven centuries ago, 
Hath not yet reached dark thousands here below. 





Ay, many a soul to-day lies dark, 

A jewel waiting but the spark 

Of light that fills the smile of Love, 

To brighten with the best above : 
You Shining Ones look kindly down, 
And set them smiling in your crown ! 





‘| We hear the arrows in the dark go by; 


The cowering soul no longer soars or sings, 
Or it might know God’s presence then most 
nigh; 
Our darkness being the shadow of His wings. 


ee 


Christ comes to tell His Poor that God hath not 
Forgotten those He seemed to have forgot. 
GERALD Massey. 




















FIFTY YEARS HENCE. 


From The Spectator. 
FIFTY YEARS HENCE. 


A PAPER we published last week,* headed 
** The Concentrated Progress of the World,” 
raises very naturally an oft-mooted question, 
— whether the next fifty years can by possi- 
bility witness as great a change, political, 
social, and material, as the last fifty have 
seen? Old people who were just of age 
when Waterloo was fought tell us constantly 
that we can scarcely imagine the difference 
in every department of life between 1818 
and 1868; in manners, modes of living, 
means of locomotion, and social tone; and 
ask if it be possible that an equal difference 
should exist between 1868 and 1918. Can 
there be another mechanical discovery equal 
to steam, an increase of wealth like that in- 
‘troduced by manufactures, a social change 
like the decease of feudalism, a political 
advance in Great Britain like that which has 
substituted for the sovereignty of fifty fami- 
lies the sway of public opinion? Steam, 
the factory, the press, and philanthrophy 
have all, they say, been born, or at least 
have all reached manhood within that pe- 
riod, and they ask if it is possible that other 
powers, at once so new and so éffective, 
should again be discovered by the world. 
Shall we not for the next half-century be 
engaged in exhausting their effects, till the 
fifty years to come will seem alike to our- 
selves and our posterity only a somewhat 
tiresome conclusion to the fifty years which 
have preceded them, till the world has 
once more in a manner stereotyped itself, 
and men have again come to believe that 
that which has been and is shall always be? 
What is the ground for believing, as most 
men do believe, that we are only on the 
threshold of change greater than any we 
have yet seen, for denying that we may be 
on the threshold of one of those long lulls, 
those periods of immutability of which the 
world has seen and endured so many? 
What is there in steam, or electricity, or 
the rise of America, or the spread of Re- 
publican and free-thinking opinion which 
should indicate that new forces will be 
speedily at work, that things will change, 
that we shall not in 1968 be doing very 
much what we are doing now? Apart from 
individual influences, the seventeenth cen- 


* Living Age No. 1267. 
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tury was very like the eighteenth; why 
should not the twentieth be like the twenty- 
first, the nineteenth being as exceptional a 
cycle as the first ? 

There is, of course, and can be, no final 
answer to that question, any more than there 
can be a final answer to the question what 
any to-morrow may bring forth; for such 
final answer could come only from a faculty 
not belonging to man. There have been 
stationary periods, and some of them have 
followed short cycles of advance, and it is 
no doubt true that we all forget too com- 
pletely the slowness of human affairs, the 
time it takes a new creed, or a new idea, or 
a new invention to influence mankind. It 
is probable that Paganism in its classical 
sense survived in corners of Italy till the 
tenth century, printing had been invented 
a hundred years before its result was felt 
by any large section of mankind, and gun- 
powder took centuries to kill the practice 
of wearing armour as a defence. The next 
fifty years may be years marked by almost 
infinitesimal change, by mere applications 
of the ideas already in existence; develop- 
ments, for example, of steam communica- 
tion without the discovery of any motor 
capable of superseding steam, of social 
changes so gradual as to be almost imper- 
ceptible, of political changes which the his- 
torians of the future will scarcely deem 
worthy of record. The question refers, 
however, rather to possibilities than proba- 
bilities, and the limit of possibilities is not 
so easy to fix. Listen to Sir James Simp- 
son, the Edinburgh surgeon, discoursing 
upon a single division of them, the possi- 
bilities discerned as probabilities by medi- 
ciners with imagination. 

** But that day of revolution will not probably 
be fully realized till those distant days when 
physicians —a century or two hence—shall be 
familiar with the chemistry of most diseases ; 
when they shall know the exact organic poisons 
that produce them, with all their exact antidotes 
and eliminatories ; when they shall look upon 
the cure of some maladies as simply a series of 
chemical problems and formule ; when they 
shall melt down all calculi, necrosed bones, &c., 
chemically, and not remove them by surgical 
operations ; when the bleeding in amputations 
and other wounds shall be stemmed not by septic 
ligatures or stupid needles, but by the simple 
application of hemostatic gases or washes ; when 
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the few wounds then required in surgery shall 
all be swiftly and immediately healed by the first 
intention ; when medical men shall be able to 
stay the ravages of tubercle, blot out fevers and 
inflammations, avert and melt down morbid 
growths, cure cancer, destroy all morbific or- 
ganic germs and ferments, annul the deadly in- 
fluences of malaria and contagions, and by these 
and various other means markedly lengthen out 
the average duration of human life ; when our 
hygienic condition and laws shall have been 
changed by State legislation, so as to forbid all 
communicable diseases from being communicated, 
and remove all causes of sickness that are re- 
movable ; when the rapidly increasing length of 
human life shall begin to fulfil that ancient proph- 
ecy, ‘the child shall die an hundred years old ;’ 
— when there shall have been achieved, too, ad- 
vances in other walks of life, far beyond our pres- 
ent state of progress ; when houses shall be built 
and many other kinds of work performed by ma- 
chinery, and not by human hands alone ; when 
the crops in these islands shall be increased five 
or ten fold, and abundance of human food be 
provided for our increased population by our 
fields being irrigated by that waste organic re- 
fuse of our towns which we now recklessly run 
off into our rivers and seas; when man shall 
have invented means of calling down rain at 
will; when he shall have gained cheaper and 
better motive-powers than steam ; when he shall 
travel from continent to continent by submarine 
railways, or by flying and ballooning through 
the air.”’ 


Sir James is a bit of a poet, but apart 
from his dream of a grand change in the 
average duration of human life, a dream 
connected rather with his theological be- 
liefs than his scientific convictions, there is 
nothing whatever in those sentences beyond 
the range of fair scientific conjecture, and 
they imply a vast change, nothing less than 
the general healthiness of Western human- 
ity, a disappearance of typhus, and cholera, 
and scrofula, and many another scourge of 
the day, as complete and final as that of 
leprosy, or the Black Death, or scurvy. 
Why should not one disease vanish as well 
as another till the human race lives its al- 
lotted time in health, perhaps the greatest 
swift advance that could possibly be made ? 
Any system of hygiene which approached 
perfection would end infant mortality, and 
with it the greatest direct loss of power 
which now checks the progress of humanity. 








FIFTY YEARS HENCE. 
Half the human race dies under three, per- 


ishes, that is, uselessly. There is no ab- 
solute reason, again, why man should not 
master electricity, or discover some other 
motor the control of which would restore 
individualism, which could be used, that is, 
by the solitary worker, without so tremen- 
dous a disparity between his strength when 
alone and his strength when combined with 
others under a more than military discipline. 
The discoveries of the last thirty years 
which have so indefinitely increased the 
power of men, have but slightly increased 
the power of each man considered in his 
heritage by himself. He can when seated 
alone get little out of steam or electricity, 
and anything which increased his power 
when alone as much as when in combination 
would probably change the whole aspect of 
society, would restore, for example, to the 
worker what it took from the capitalist. 
The change would be almost as great as that 
which in the sixteenth century destroyed 
the superiority previously exercised by 
physical strength in battle. Again, we 
hardly know, we can scarcely guess, where 
the application of powers already used may 
end. Suppose it true, as many men of mark 
in science believe, that the next great step 
may be in sea-going steamers, that inter- 
national communication may be accelerated 
as internal communication has been, that we 
may yet see New York brought within two 
days’ journey of Liverpool. The probabil- 
ity is that in ten years every social condi- 
tion now existing in Europe would have 
ceased to exist, that the millions who toil 
for others and on whose toil modern society 
is built would choose to toil for themselves, 
would precipitate themselves in a rush to 
which all the movements of mankind have 
been trifles upon the New World. Sup- 
pose the population of Britain and Germany 
reduced to ten millions each,—a change 
less in magnitude than that which has oc- 
curred in many countries, —and those ten 
millions only retained by advantages as 
great as the New World can offer, what 
would all the changes of the past half-cen- 
tury be to that? This may happen, even 
without any application of Stephenson’s 
great idea, the one idea he never worked 
out, that if engineers, instead of trying to 
increase the power applicable to driving 




















FIFTY YEARS HENCE. 


ships, were to reduce the friction which re- 
tards ships, the world would speedily be 
one great parish. This writer, who has 
seen many countries and lived among many 
races, seriously believes that of all the dan- 
gers to which Europe and European society 
are exposed none is so formidable as the 
passion for emigration; seriously doubts 
whether, if education once spreads in Eu- 
rope, it will be possible to retain its popu- 
lation cooped up in their narrow and half 
exhausted corner of the world. We think, 
we English, that we know what emigration 
is; but we know nothing about it, have no 
idea of the changes it would involve if aided 
by the whole force of the masses then in 
possession of the supreme political power. 
Suppose those five-sixths of Englishmen 
who now work for others choose to go else- 
where and work for themselves. The 
change between Waterloo and Sadowa 
would be very slight compared with the 
change between 1868 and 1918, and there 
is not a sensible man in England who will 
declare that alteration beyond the reach of 
thought. Why should not emigration in 
England and Germany attain the height it 
has reached in Ireland, and the masses in- 
sist on aiding it through the national fleets. 
The Irish would if they had the power, and 
the British have this year the power con- 
ferred on them. We say nothing of a dis- 
covery which, if it is ever made, will re- 
mould all human society, slowly pulverize 
all differences among nations, fusing the 
world into one people, and immediately 
destroy all existing political arrangements,— 
the discovery of a means of maintaining and 
guiding a raft ten feet or so in the air, for 
we cannot resist a totally unreasonable im- 
pression that the discovery will not be 
made, that progress will not in our time 
make that astoundingleap. Apart altogether 
from that, there are physical forces now at 
work strong enough to change the whole 
face of the world, by shifting its populations. 

The political and social forces are nearly 
as strong. Old people say the changes of 
the past half-century are almost revolution- 
ary, but after all they have hardly affected 
the body of the people. A Somersetshire 
labourer or a Northamptonshire maker of 
shoes is very much where he was in 1800,— 
less oppressed, perhaps, and more nearly 
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independent, but wonderfully little changed. 
He uses a lucifer where he used flint and 
steel, but that is nearly all the advantage 
he has derived from the ‘‘ concentrated 
progress” of the half-century. In the next 
fifty years he may be as little like what he 
is now as a county member is like Squire 
Western. We write and chatter, but none 
of us know what a community in which the 
majority was sovereign, and each man was 
as competent to form an opinion as an aver- 
age county member now is, would be like. 
That is an advance conceivable without 
revolution, and no change we have yet en- 
countered could so completely transform 
Western society, its conditions, its ways, 
and. it may well be its objects. A happy 
life might become the ideal instead of' a 
progressive life, and half the existing social 
motors cease to act. All the new experi- 
ments in living tried in America have had 
that for ultimate end, and have had as ehiefs 
men above the uncultivated class, men usu- 
ally who have just emerged from the unciv- 
ilized stage. Society as it is, is not the ul- 
timate outcome of human thought, — if it 
be, the best thing men can do is to give up 
the struggle to improve others, and go in 
for self-cultivation alone, as the highest 
Americans seem disposed to do; but with- 
out dreaming of social revolutions, let us 
think what universal and tolerably equal 
education really implies. Well, this, for 
one thing, that work shall be paid for in 
proportion to its disagreeableness, a very 
prosaic and undeniable proposition, which 
of itself and by itself would grind all exist- 
ing arrangements into powder. Imagine 
the man who carts muck better paid than 
the man who sells tapes! a change actually 
visible in full work in Illinois and Michigan. 
There is no need to talk about possible re- 
publics and impossible equalities, about the 
effect of household suffrage or the decay of 
the feudal idea; education, if we get it, 
will of itself be a sufficient solvent; and 
getting it, though improbable, is far less 
impossible than the extinction of feudalism 
once appeared. 

Or suppose, — and it is the last supposi- 
tion we will worry our well-to-do readers 
with to-day, —a new creed, or new devel- 
opment of the great existing creed, takes a 
strong hold of the masses of the West. 
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Observers think they see a strong tendency 
towards secularism, —a creed that if adopted 
would pulverize existing society, which, with 
all its faults, is not based on the theory of 
securing the greatest comfort in this world ; 
—but let us imagine that history is true, 
that men will not live without a religious 
belief, and that the belief will probably have 
some connection with the root faith of the 
last few centuries, be, in fact, a new form’ 
of Christianity. How great, — let rectors 
- say, — would be the change produced by a 
general impression that we ought to live as 
Christ lived, or as He said we ought to live, 
to take His teaching as it stands, and not 
as the ‘learned have for a few centuries de- 
clared that He meant it to stand? How 
would wealth and poverty face each other 
then? Or suppose the enthusiasm of hu- 
manity to get a strong hold upon men. It 
is odd, but it is true, that the only people 
who seem nowadays willing to be ‘‘ faithful 
unto slaying ”—not, be it noticed, merely 
‘unto being slain,”—are the enthusiasts, 
the John Browns, Garibaldis, and Louis 
Blancs of all sorts upon whom that enthusi- 
asm has descended. How would our social 
arrangements stand that new strain? Or 
suppose the change mainly one of dogma, 
at, for example, Western mankind in 
general got into its head the idea, which 
many English clergymen have got into 
theirs, that the prize offered by Christianity 
is eternal life, that the phrases eternal life 
and eternal death are literally true, that 
man either rejoins Christ or dies like a 
flower, — would not that act as a pretty 
rapid solvent of institutions? We think we 
could advance some strong reasons for be- 
lieving that of all the heresies current 
among us, that is, perhaps, the most entic- 
ing and most dangerous; but it is but one 
of a hundred, any one of which may for a 
moment prevail, and in prevailing make the 
next half-century a period of change before 
which the last half-century will seem stable 
and uneventful. 

That any change of all those we have in- 
dicated will occur is perhaps improbable, 
but not one of them is impossible, and in 
each is contained the germ of innovations 
to which those of our period of ‘‘ concen- 
trated progress” will seem but small and 


weak. 


From The Spectator. 
THE BLACK COUNTRY.* 
Tuts is a book which for two reasons de- 
serves a welcome from the public. It re- 


. * Walks in the Black Country and its Green Border 





Zand. By Elihu Burritt, M.A. London: Sampson, 
Low, Son, and Co. 1868. 


THE BLACK COUNTRY. 


cords the impressions of an intelligent and 
well informed American, with regard to an 
important district in the centre of which he 
has been for many years a resident, and it 
contains a mass of interesting information, 
most of which was carefully collected for an 
official object, and may, we think, be en- 
tirely relied upon. Mr. Burritt has seen 
more of the mother country than most Eng- 
lishmen. He has taken his staff in his 
hand, and performed loving pilgrimages to 
many a notable shrine unheeded by the rail- 
way traveller. He has looked with eager 
eyes and with generous affection upon spots 
immortalized in song or history, and he has 
also traversed with patient assiduity the by- 
ways of the country, and is probably as 
familiar with our rural life and manners as 
with our arts and manufactures. Mr. Bur- 
ritt is as remarkable for a warm heart as for 
a receptive intellect, and it is impossible not 
to feel kindly towards one who is himself so 
kindly, so ready to honour the stock from 
whence he sprang, so grateful in acknow- 
ledging the debt he owes in common with 
his countrymen to the literature and insti- 
tutions of England. 

Unfortunately, to this praise, which is 
wholly merited, the reviewer, for the sake 
of honesty and literature, is bound to add 
a certain amount of censure. Mr, Burritt 
is, we doubt not, a delightful travelling com- 
panion, but he is not altogether a pleasing 
companion in the closet. His style is, o 
course, grammatical, but this is all or near- 
ly all that can be said in its favour. It is 
of the most vicious stamp, flowery, bombas- 
tical, verbose, and we question whether, 
with all his learning, Mr. Elihu Burritt can 
be familiar with the masters of English com- 
position. One or two specimens must be 
given in proof of our assertion. Here is a 
description of the Penny Post : — 


**Tt works like the dew and with the dew. The 
distillery of the still skies above and the distillery 
of the Penny Post beneath work hand in hand 
through the quiet hours of the night; one drop- 
ping out of the starlit atmosphere gentle dews, 
the other dropping for the sleeping families of 
the land the welcome thoughts of wakeful mem- 
ory, thoughts that are to ten thousand breakfast 
circles in the morning what the dews are to ten 
thousand fields listening in thirsty silence for 
their fall.’’ 


Mr. Burritt dubs Sir Rowland Hill the 
** Political Economist of Human Nature,” 
a grandiloquent phrase which means any- 
thing ornothing. Other Birmingham ccleb- 
rities are also praised in language which 
might perhaps be fittingly used by a clever 
oat enthusiastic schoolboy. Thus of Jo- 























THE BLACK COUNTRY. 


seph Sturge we read that ‘‘ his philanthropy 
was as spherical as the sun’s itself, and t 

space it illuminated and warmed was as 
spherical as the sun’s light on the face of 

e earth;” that his heart ‘‘ shone out of 
him equidistantly in every direction ;” and 

ain, that ‘‘ his heart was shining at its full 
with the same sunlight when journeying by 
night through Russian snows to St. Peters- 
burg, to say an_earnest word of peace to 
Nicholas, as when he walked among the ne- 
gro cabins in the torrid zone to gather 
evidence of their condition for the British 
Parliament.” In the next sentence the fig- 
ure is transferred more appropriately from 
the heart to the countenance, for the same 
light beams ‘‘ like the smile of God on his 
broad, serene face.” 

Of the Rev. John Angell James we learn 
that ‘‘he came to the pulpit without the 
loss of a single lock of his young manhood’s 
strength, and with all his great-eyed hope 
and faith looking out grandly into the fu- 
ture.” The meaning of which is, as we 
gather from the connection, that classical 
culture had not ‘‘ sobered or softened the 
pulse of a single faculty within him.” How 
could it, since we are told on the same page 
that though he “ glanced wistfully into those 
rich affluents of ancient lore,” he passed 
‘*the side-paths of ancient erudition with 
neither time nor need to enterthem”? Pro- 
bably if Mr. James had found the time, and 
felt the need, he would not have run, as 
Mr. Elihu Burritt tells us that he did in 
early life, ‘‘ with a rush and a rhapsody into 
the floweriest meads of rhetoric.” We say 

robably, since we are reminded by Mr. 

urritt’s example that a knowledge of Greek 
and Latin does not of necessity produce, 
even in mature age, a fine taste in literature 
or purity of composition. 

Mr. Burritt visited the Leasowes, and 
speaks of its maker as ‘‘ one of England’s 
most favourite and favoured poets.” This 
of Shenstone, who, despite the praise award- 
ed him by Dr. Johnson, has long since had 
his deserts in oblivion, or at best is known 
to the present generation by his essays and 
his garden. The truth is, that when Mr. 
Burritt criticizes he blunders, when he rhap- 
sodizes he grows tiresome, but when he acts 
the useful part of topographer or guide he 
is a serviceable he » sensible companion. 
The pedestrian who starts from some cen- 
tral position for the purpose of exploring 
the Black Country will find these Walks of 
considerable service. It is a strange re- 
gion, since it possesses perhaps equal at- 
tractions for the man of science whose 
dreams are facts, and for the poet whose 
facts are such stuff as dreams are made of. 
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Warwick, Kenilworth, Stratford-on-Avon 
are dedicated above all other towns in Eng- 
land to poetry and romance, while Birming- 
ham, Dudley, and a large number of towns 
within the Black Country, or on its borders, 
are the seats of distinct arts and manufac- 
tures which are famous all the world over. 
Mr. Burritt, from his official position, has 
given special attention to the industries of 
the district, and it is pleasant to follow him 
as he points out the relationship existing 
between the Black Country and America, 
or throws out suggestions for the special 
benefit of American readers. 

Thus in praising the road between Stour- 
bridge and Wolverhampton as a good spe- 
cimen of an English turnpike, he adds that 
not ten consecutive miles like it can be 
found in the United States. On the other 
hand, if we have the best roads we have the 
heaviest waggons in the world. Any care- 
ful observer, we are told, will come to the 
conclusion that the farmers of England 
waste full one-third of their horse-power. 
And Mr. Burritt adds : — 


** Often while watching one of these long, strag- 
gling stringsor horses drawing a waggon upa hill 
with the leader full three rods from the forward 
axle, I have wished that the owner were obliged 
to take a few rudimental lessons in dynamics, 
that he might learn to be more merciful to his 
beasts. I hope it was not wrong to wish him 
such an exercise, for example, as this : to under- 
take to draw a fifty-six-pound weight up a hill 
at the end of a string forty feet long. Having 
tried this little experiment in tractorial forces 
two or three times, he would be quite tikely to 
hitch his horses nearer to the load thereafter. 
Apparently no modern improvements have im- 
paired this homage and tribute to stolidity. I 
doubt.if the road waggons of English farmers of 
to-day weigh a single pound less than they did 
before Macadam was born, or when the highways 
of the country were made of its own clay or 
sand,”? 


A million children in America, says Mr. 
Burritt, are as familiarly acquainted with 
the steel pen of Gillott as with the primer 
of Noah Webster, and, in his odd fashion, 
he adds that both primer and pen are ‘‘ mak- 
ing the tour of the Western hemisphere to- 
gether, and leaving behind them a wave and 
wake of light.” American tourists flock to 
Gillott’s, and of the visitors to Elkington’s 
electro-plate establishment it is stated that 
about one-fourth are American. It is in- 
teresting to read also that Lord Dudley 
manufactures the iron of the best edge-tools 
in the United States, that the Brades trowel 
is probably used by ninety-nine in a hundred 
of American masons, that the names of Bar- 
low, Butcher, and Rodgers ‘‘ are familiar to 
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every American boy sporting a pocket-knife 
of any size or price,” that from a factory 
that turns out 1,100 dozen of currycombs 
weekly the greater number are exported to 
America, and that of the needles made at 
Redditch thirty millions a week go to Amer- 
ica also. From a tabular statement certi- 
fied at the United States Consulate at Bir- 
mingham, it appears that the value of ex- 
ports from Birmingham and its vicinity in 
1865 amounted to more than 5640,000/., 
while in 1866 the value reached to upwards 
of a million. Mr. Burritt reminds us, how- 
ever, that this statement can only be par- 
tially correct, as a considerable amount may 
have first gone to large seaport towns as the 
stock of merchants, and have been shipped 
from those ports without a record at Bir- 
mingham. ’ 
On the whole, Mr. Elihu Burritt has, per- 
haps, done-a better service for his own 
countrymen than for ours by the publica- 
tion of this volume; but the book is worth 
the reading, and the friendly feeling which 
pervades it will be generally appreciated. 





From The Saturday Review. 
INTELLECTUAL DISCIPLINE. 


Tue rarity of men of whom we can justly 
say that their minds are in perfectly good 
trim is a proof of the inadequateness of the 
common ideals of the perfection which the 
mind may fairly be expected to reach. No- 
body appears to think that there is anything 
strange in the fact of a man, with the ordi- 
nary pretensions to be called educated, still 
avowedly taking no interest in some four or 
five of the chief subjects on which intelli- 
gence is exercised, and which have brought 
really ponderable contributions to the com- 
mon stock. Apart from the mournful clas- 
sification of men who only know literature, 
and men who only know physical science, 
each despising the knowledge of the other, 
there are all varieties and shades among the 
ignorances of learned men. He who is ex- 
cellent at Greek plays or Elizabethan texts 
or old manuscripts thinks it no ill to be with- 
out a taste for music or scenery. He who 
loves speculative writers on ethics, econom- 
ics, and metaphysics, is content to be deaf 
to the charms of verse. A third, devoted 
to physical investigation, has a weak con- 
tempt for the movements of practical poli- 
tics. And so on, through all the directions 
that the curiosity and intelligence of men 
may take, it is thought no shame that pro- 
vided anybody diligently and fruitfully seeks 
knowledge in one field, he is welcome to re- 


main in as profound darkness as he pleases | 
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as to all the rest. Indeed, this is not all; 
for to take an understanding interest in a 
great many things is the most certain means 
of winning for yourself the odious reputa- 
tion of 7 very accomplished but very 
superficial. If the people who think with 
complacency on their ignorance and apathy 
about so many subjects were asked to pro- 
pound in due formula their theory of the 
aims and possibilities of mental cultivation, 
they would assuredly be thrown into a deep 
quandary. For there is only one formula 
possible, provided you mean to defend it 
rationally. Apart from and besides the 
trade by which a man earns his right to live, 
he is by so much the weaker, the less intel- 
ligent, and the less happy —in the best 
sense of happiness —as there is any form 
in which human energy has manifested itself 
unknown or unappreciated or uncared for 
by him. Sound mental discipline, therefore, 
has two aims —first, to keep men from be- 
ing merely specialists; and secondly, to 
keep them from a futile dispersion of their 
time and faculties over the whole field with- 
out a healthy concentration in any one part. 

At the present day, and in our own coun- 
try, the former of these objects is much 
more worthy of being constantly called to 
mind than the latter. We suffer more from 
the dispersiveness of studies pursued in iso- 
lation by numbers of men than from the dis- 
persiveness of faculties in any one man or 
set of men. Everybody would admit in 
theory, if hard pressed, that in some Uto- 
pian state, with wholly changed conditions 
of existence, with forty-eight hours in every 
day, for example, and unwearying brain- 
power instead of that very easily wearied 
power which is all that we have, then the 
dispersiveness and specialization of knowl- 
edge might well be superseded by a system 
in which everybody should know everything. 
But meanwhile, they ask, where is the time, 
and where is the brain, to take in all knowl- 
edge? Of course, in Milton’s day, a man 
might fairly _— to know everything that 
was then capable of being known. ‘There 
was no science, to speak of. Literature was 
very scanty, if it was also very good. Spec- 
ulation was almost entirely in the theologi- 
cal stage, and so the premises, at any rate, 
were few and simple and easily mastered. 
But now, as all the world perceives, some- 
times exulting and sometimes lamenting, the 
sum of knowable things is more than one 
can know. The most voracious powers of 
acquisition are teebleness itself in the pres- 
ence of the daily increasing mass of facts 
to be acquired. But this, after all, only 
shows that mere acquisition of facts is not 
the supreme object which a man, wisely 
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seeking to discipline his powers, would 
choose to pursue. It is possible, however, 
to master the general ideas of the various 
subjects, as well as the special ideas and ver- 
ified conclusions of one’s own particular sub- 
ject. “It is not at all out of the reach of 
even a busy man — provided he has had the 
right tastes for things properly implanted 
and tended in his early years — to get a sat- 
isfactory glimpse of, and the power of tak- 
ing a satisfactory interest in, the general 
tendencies of discovery and effort in all 
their manifestations. It is perfectly possi- 
ble to form what in legal matters would be 
called a Digest of the leading principles and 
present problems, the usual methods and 
the line of progress belonging to each given 
subject of investigation or performance, and 
to seek for some common summary of them 
all. To evolve a philosophic doctrine which 
shall comprehend all human knowledge is a 
task fora master. Some affirm that this has 
been already achieved, while others confi- 
dently deny it. Whether or not, minds vig- 
orously and correctly trained to throw aside 
superfluous and accidental parts of knowl- 
edge, and to p what is central, vital, and 
most comprehensive, have ample power of 
making for themselves a conspectus of the 
paths in which the human intelligence has 
travelled, as well as of the more notable 
monuments which it has raised by the road- 
side. Hence the value-of such a book, for 
example, as Whewell’s History of the Induc- 
tive Sciences. You may not.be a master of 
all the problems of modern chemistry, nor 
fathom all the minuter laws of astronomy ; 
but you may very well acquire a thoroughly 
luminous conception of the larger steps 
which have been taken in methods and laws ; 
of the kind of intellectual effort which has 
brought us from the fantastic conjectures of 
them of old time down to the embracing 
certainties of modern science; of the pro- 

ssive growth and improvement of men’s 
ideas of evidence and proof; and of the in- 
fluence which this improvement in the scien- 
tific region has had in modifying the mental 
states of society in regions that are not sci- 
entific yet, whatever they may become in 
time. To follow this long record with intel- 
ligence, with a sense of the connexion and 
interdependence subsisting in the midst of 
it all, if not with an exact and exhaustive 
discernment, is one of the wholesomest ele- 
ments of intellectual discipline that we can 
imagine. It imparts consistency and breadth 
to a man’s acquaintance with the detailed 
facts of any one science, and gives him, 
moreover, a firm and wide basis for the fur- 
ther acquisition either of general principles 
or special sets of facts. And it is as prac- 
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tical as even Mr. Lowe himself or any other 
deliberate vulgarizer of education could de- 
sire; for there is nothing so important in 
understanding men and social movements, 
and in dealing with them or controlling them, 
as a correct and instructed appreciation of 
the slow pace at which wrong methods of 
examining and interpreting facts give way 
before right methods. In literature, again, 
such a book as Hallam’s History, or Sis- 
mondi’s, may well serve for models of the 
kind of discipline which anybody who takes 
pains with himself should strive after. Such 
books indicate the system on which he should 
read —the industry, that is, with which he 
should undertake to master, not an author 
only here and there, but companies of au- 
thors, with a view to seizing the leading 
ideas and habits of thought and forms of 
expression which mark the succeeding ages 
of a civilized and literary society and dis- 
tinguish one from another. Here, and in 
all cases, to be systematic, to seek high and 
far-reaching points of view, is the secret of 
an effective discipline —- the end of it being 
to create and develope an active and appre- 
ciative sympathy with all the forms in which 
the best minds have expressed themselves. 

This sympathy ought not to stop super- 
ciliously short, in obedience to a narrow 
fastidiousness or stupidity, excluding nov- 
els, for instance, or music, or the drama, or 
anything else which accident or deliberate 
mutilation of mind may have disposed a man 
not to hold worthy of a place among serious 
interests. The beginning of knowledge is 
a respect for all the forms in which men of 
the highest human quality have ever worked, 
and into which they have ever thrown them- 
selves. One has preferences naturally, and 
respect for varieties in the expression of 
mental energy does not preclude us from 
measuring them among one another. Even 
if we feel a repugnance which no effort can 
overcome to some- particular kind of work, 
it is worth while to force oneself to recog- 
nise whatever sincerity of feeling and what- 
ever force and directness’ of execution it 
may present. Of course, if it has neither 
one nor other of these, it is beyond the 
reach of aversion or liking, or any other 
positive emotion. We look at it and pass 
on. But if.a work, whether in form, in col- 
our, in sound, or articulate word, be sincere 
and forcible, then no personal repulsion 
should distort one’s admission of its good 
quality and its right to a place before the 
world; any more than the mere fact of a 
man being epigrammatic, keen, or a little 
stern, should prevent us from recognising 
whatever energy, or disinterestedness, or 
essential humanity, or other fine quality he 
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might have at the back of his unlikeable 
manner. In intellectual as in moral disci- 
pline, there is nothing more important than 
to clear the mind of passionate prejudice ; 
and this seems simple enough; yet we all 
know men of one author, one painter, one 
composer, one poet, at the feet of whose 
image they are ever immolating all other 
poets, painters, and composers. No sort 
of bigotry and conceit is more truly offen- 
sive than this. To crush it in oneself is a 
main point in intellectual discipline, as to 
expose its disgusting silliness in other peo- 
ple is a very important point in social disci- 
pline. In persons of a certain character, 
this intellectual exclusiveness has its root in 
a crooked kind of vanity. They are com- 
pelled by all the rules and necessities of in- 
tellectual regimen to practise considerable 
abstention. As we said at first, there is 
much which they cannot read and apprehend 
and assimilate. Yet they are unwilling to 
believe that they have not a judgment worth 
hearing about all things; and hence comes 
wrong and most presumptuous disparage- 
ment of whatever happens to fall outside of 
their own plot of ground. Many people 
would admit in theory that they cannot 
fathom or even touch all subjects; yet few 
admit practically that there are many sub- 
jects on which they cannot even have an 
opinion. A man will candidly confess that 
he is not a competent critic of embryology, 
physiology, or biology in any of its forms ; 
yet we must not be surprised to hear him 
condemn Mr. Darwin offhand, and scout 
that writer’s conclusions as if they were the 
utterances of a schoolboy. This is a com- 
mon trick in many regions of thought —to 
concede your ignorance in general, and then 
to maintain your knowledge in particular. 
Another point of mental discipline is just 
worth touching upon. Is it wholesome for 
persons engaged in literary and scientific 
tasks of production, generalization, and the 
like, to pay much heed to what is said of 
them and their work? ‘The artist, for exam- 
pie. knows his own purpose and design ; let 
1im penetrate himself with this, evolving all 
from himself, and he will thus produce the 
most harmonious, coherent, and original 
poem, or picture, or novel. The philoso- 
pher, again, working out his system, brood- 
ing over his ideas, elaborating and _fortify- 
ing his construction, is much more likely to 
produce a strong, compact result, which the 
world will accept and not willingly let die, 
if he does not allow himself to be distracted 
by criticisms, whether hostile or friendly. 
here is unquestionably something to be 
said for this. In one case out of a thousand 
it may be the right view. But in all the 
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rest it would be emphatically the wrong 
view. For one man whom it were best to 
leave undisturbed to the bent of his own 
genius and character, there are nine hundred 
and ninety-nine who will only be saved from 
individual crotchets and perversitieseof the 
most wasteful sort by hearing much or all 
that is said of them or of their subject. A 
weak man may be crushed by it. <A very 
strong man can well do without it. Most 
men will be invigorated and corrected by it. 


From The Saturday Review. 
SERMONS ON SERMONS. 


Sermons are a bore. Admitted to the 
full. ‘There is only one thing more boring. 
It is sermons on sermons. The parsons are 
avenged, for the Times and its correspond- 
ents prove that beyond the lowest depths of 
darkness that belongs to the pulpit there 
is a profound of bathos and stupidity duller, 
denser, and more irrational, and that is in 
the popular criticism on sermons. What- 
ever the clerical mind is, there is in the lay 
mind, if we are to take this week’s Jimes as 
an exponent of it, a power of bad composi- 
tion, heavy and illogical reasoning, plati- 
tude and wearisomeness, which may well 
make professional preachers rejoice. They 
have no monopoly of stupidity. Let us try 
to enter into the great sermon argument, 
and first let us take the Times itself, which 
sums up, of course, into one clear and con- 
densed statement the whole proof against 
English sermons and preachers. In the 
first place, says this great authority, the 
clergy must ‘‘ take the fact and accept the 
blame.” The fact is that people are not in- 
terested; the blame lies with those whose 
business it is to attract, and who fail to do 
so. Now the fact happens to be that some 

eople are interested, and some are nof\ 
The very dreariest of sermons — even those 
which ‘* bore people with faith and St. 
Paul’s Epistles,” subjects which the Vicar 
of Amwell seems to think ought to be ex- 
cluded from Christian teaching, if not from 
Christianity —do find a vast many ad- 
mirers. Some people may wonder at this 
taste, but that it exists among church-going 
people there is no question. Nay, the Dis- 
senters, whom it suits some of the letter- 
writers to hold up as models for the English 
clergy, preach nothing but faith and St. 
Paul’s Epistles. We always thought that 
in truly pious and Evangelical circles the 
real gospel and its faithful exposition was 
only one sermon, and that on one chapter 
of one of St. Paul’s Epistles; and that by 
preaching this one sermon every Sunday 
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our Romaines and Cecils and the whole 
Evangelical school filled their churches, 
and as a matter of fact did interest people. 
As a matter of fact this sort of thing inter- 
ests people still. We may wonder at their 
taste, and we do; but we cannot deny that 
to a whole class of people — religious peo- 
le too, in their own way—sermons are 
interesting just in proportion to what is 
their weariness to some other folks. The 
custom of sermons — dull, doctrinal, Pau- 
line, and Protestant — doubtless arose in an- 
swer toa popular demand. That popular 
demand, fortunately or unfortunately, sur- 
vives still, or what is the meaning of all our 
watchwords about the Protestant faith and 
our Scriptural Christianity ?— and so long 
as the demand exists, English sermons must 
be dull and tedious to those who have no 
faith in this barren Shibboleth. 
But it is ‘‘ good sermons which people 
want”; where there is a good sermon peo- 
le will go gladly to almost any service. 
ut then comes the old difficulty ; what is a 
good sermon to the frequenters of Hepzibah 


“ and Zion is a weariness to the Habitans in 


Sicco; whose old cold cabbage is now 
hashed up again, as it is once a year, when 
the silly season sets in. Who shall settle 
the conditions of a good sermon? The best 
of sermons to some folks is a dissertation 
on imputed faith and forensic justification, 
and for such hearers to talk to men about 
their duties in life is to preach the filthy 
rags of righteousness. The real state of 
the case is that sermons are good, bad, or 
indifferent just as people like this, that, or 
the other doctrine, or no doctrine at all. 
The dullest preacher is savoury, edifying, 
and a faithful expositor of the Word to peo- 

le of his own way of thinking; and the 
liveliest and most energetic orator is only 
profane, worldly, and unevangelical to 
other congregations. And above and be- 
yond all remains the class to whom most of 
the essayists and letter-writers really be- 
long, though they have not the honesty to 
say so, to whom religion and Christianity as 
it stands in the Bible is in itself a bore and 
a weariness. Why should not the critics 
say this, because it is the simple truth? 
Not only are these and those sermons a 
bore, but all sermons are a bore to some 
people, and a good many people too, as 
things are. It is not that going to church 
under certain circumstances is a bore, but 
to be talked to and talked at by a man who 
is only just like one of ourselves, to be told 
what is perhaps true, but what we all know 
and have been told a thousand times, is an- 
noying, flat, and wearisome. And so, by 
putting together all the remedies suggested 
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by the. various critics, it really comes to 
this. As to the Sunday morning service — 
for public worship on the weekdays never 
seems to enter into the conception of these 
critics — itis toolong. Itis three services in 
one; cut it down. t can be so unedi- 
fying as long prayers? Lord Ebury’s little 
boys actually could not stand, sit, or sleep 
through the Good Friday services. What 
ood can come of all these Old Testament 
essons? ‘There is a rationalistic ten- 
dency which will not be satisfied by dogmas 
or terrified into obedience by denuncia- 
tions.” The sum and substance of which 
is, that worship is a thing between man and 
his Maker — that is, a thing to be thought 
about and not to be done; that as to the 
Bible, there isso much doubt about it that 
the public reading of it only suggests cavil 
and criticism to ‘‘ the spirit of the educated 
laity”; that as to sermons, their dogmas 
won't do, and their denunciations won’t do 
—that is, preachers must concern them- 
selves with neither faith nor practice; and 
the conclusion is irresistible, if people could 
but have the honesty to say so, that relig- 
ion, except in that very abstract form which 
takes space for its Church and nature for 
its God, is a very tedious and tiresome 
thing. This is what people really think, if 
they would but honestly say so. Why 
should it not be so? Religion is just like 
other things, to be lived in, not to be taken 
up once a week by outsiders for half an 
hour or forty-five minutes. It is not the 
quality of the sermon, but the fact of the 
sermon; not the length of the services, but 
the thing service, worship, prayer and 
praise, which must be ‘‘in days which are 
very different from what it was in former 
days,” as one of these writers elegantly ex- 
presses it, not only uninteresting, but re- 
pulsive to a vast many people. It is the 
merest cant and insincerity in most of these 
letter-writers to ask for the services and 
sermons to be docked at both ends, when 
their real distaste is for religion in any 
shape. No doubt going to church, for ex- 
ample’s sake, and for the sake of the women, 
the children, the tenants, and the labourers, 
is to some people’s mind an exercise of 
duty ; but it is a duty which is very painful 
and tedious. The ‘‘ educated laymen” of 
whom we hear so much will of course say 
that all exhortations to duties, religious, 
social, and moral, are ‘‘ platitudes of which 
they know the staleness”; and they will 
not be slow to denounce any reference to 
Scripture doctrine and Scripture history as 
‘fallacies of which they could furnish the 
refutation off-hand.” Now what the educa- 
ted laymen want, or at least a good many 
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of them, only they have not the plain hearty 
sincerity to say so, is that the whole institu- 
tion of public service should as speedily as 
ssible fall into abeyance, because, as they 
pen to have no taste for it, and to be 
eitber serenely indjfferent or superbly con- 
temptuous of the whole thing, it is a great 
**bore,” for conventional reasons, to be 
obliged to sit through it. But the writers and 
essayists are all Churchmen, all admirers of 
the beautiful service of the Church of Eng- 
land; they all feel for their fellow-crea- 
tures; for the poor, for the children, their 
sympathies are exuberant, their charities 
expansive ; they all protest against British 
conventionality. Of all the virtues they 
only lack a little candour, and their confes- 
sion is complete except as regards their own 
inner man. 

This is the root of the matter, and after 
this it is superfluous to point out the crude 
misstatements of fact which the author- 
itative teachers indulge in. ‘‘A street 
preacher and an itinerant lecturer can be 
sure at any time of an audience by virtue of 
the simple fact that he proposes to speak.” 
Can he? How many street preachers has 
this writer ever listened to? It is a mere 
statement of fact that the present writer for 
months made it his business, Sunday after 
Sunday, to watch what came of street 
preaching under the most favourable au- 
spices. "The place was close to a crowded 
railway station; the roads all abutting on a 
most popular resort were almost impassable ; 
yet the street preachings — well organized 
and diligently served with voluble and im- 
passioned orators, who used the most fer- 
vid appeals, personal solicitations, and the 
fiery language and gesture of extemporane- 
ous teaching — were never listened to b 
thirty people at once. A few languid chil- 
dren lounged about for five minutes and 
then melted off, to be succeeded by another 
knot of idlers. It is simply a gross perver- 
sion of fact, and one which could never be 
hazarded by any honest personal testimony, 
that street preaching is always, or even of- 
ten, -successful. It is not. The failure or 
the value of street preaching ought perhaps 
to be no argument one way or the other 
with the English clergy; but when it is 
stated that all public speaking, simply be- 
cause it is extemporaneous and popular, se- 
cures an audience, the testimony of those 
who, like ourselves, have been constant au- 
ditors of street preaching and Trafalgar 

uare spouting, 1s rather more important 
than that of mere letter-writers. 

Beyond and above all this remains one 
solid fact which the second-rate artificers 
now employed in doing the padding of the 
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Times cannot be expected to appreeiate or 
apprehend. Sermons must, under every 
conceivable condition, be a failure, so long 
as they ae | be addressed to mixed congre- 
ations. ‘To say what will hit or profit or 
interest old and young, men and women, 
innocent childhood and boiling youth, rich 
and poor, ignorant and critical, people of 
every and of no variety of religious taste, at- 
tainments, likes and dislikes, education and 
prejudice, temptations, sins, saintliness, is a 
simple impossibility. Platitude or bluster is 
the sole alternative. You may get a pleasant 
rhetorical exercise, as in the French pulpit ; 
but what stuff after all, Bossuet is, if you 
look for its instructiveness. Chrysostom 
or Jeremy Taylor or Whitfield is just as 
much amenable to the critic as an English 
rector, if he is to do his sermons according 
to the very short canon of pulpit ‘‘ accepta- 
bleness ”— is this the right word ?— which 
is now laid down, that it is the preacher’s 
business to please. The preachers ‘‘ must 
learn to please if they want to succeed.” 
The essence of sermons is not to teach, 
not to persuade, not to exhort, not to 
4 to make men better, but to please. 
There is another thing to be considered. 
All this’wailing about sermons only implies 
an illiterate sensual audience, who are to 
be moved by the vulgar arts of noise, rant, 
or buffoonery. And if both preachers and 
hearers would but own it, a certain rude- 
ness and coarseness is necessary to success- 
ful preaching. A man must be a fanatic, 
and must have discarded much of the critic- 
al faculty, if he ever attained it, to succeed 
as a pulpit orator. The very best preach- 
ers of the day in the Church of England are 
to be found among the extremely High and 
extremely Low schools; that is, among the 
most fanatical. The stuff and substance of 
their sermons is precisely that which is 
most distasteful to the newspaper critics. 
Undoubtedly the very worst and the ve 
dullest, as preachers, are the Latitudinari- 
ans. ‘They are too refined, too critical, too 
prone to see more sides than one of a ques- 
tion or a fact. As in war, so in preaching, 
indecision is fatal. The best preacher 1s 
the man who is surest of his ground; but 
there is the assurance of ignorance as well 
as of conviction. 


From The Saturday Review. 
THE GENESIS OF PRIGS. 

IT is sometimes said by men, of an oppo- 
nent whom they have some difficulty in meet- 
ing with fair argument, that he has been ed- 
ucated beyond his intellect. This phrase, 
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which was originally perhaps the Duke of 
Wellington’s, sounds as if there were some- 
thing in it that might be worth examining. 
Is it true that you can stuff matter into a 
man’s mind which, either for excessive quan- 
tity or excessive strength in quality, is more 
than it can endure? As there are valetu- 
dinarians in the flesh, are there also weak- 
= in the spirit, to whom strong meats 
and vigorous mental exercises are not health- 
ful, but poisonous? Of course it is undeni- 
able that by extreme strain upon the brain 
or character it*is possible to spoil what 
would have made a decent mediocrity, and 
to produce something very like idiocy. 
Cramming little boys with a view to eager 
competitive examination at the unripe age of 
thirteen or fourteen may, in this sense, be 
called over-education. Cramming in any 
form is a process of putting more into the 
mental stomach—if the grossness of the 
metaphor can be pardoned — than it can re- 
ceive with comfort or assimilate perfectly. 
But the current sneer means a good deal 
more than this. A man may be very clever, 
very accomplished, may know thoroughly 
all that he pretends to know, and still this 
shall be no guarantee against an accusation 
of being educated above his intellect. The 
case in which this accusation is usually 
launched is that of a man whose cultivation 
and acquired knowledge cannot be im- 
pugned, and yet whose conclusions on prac- 
tical questions are not in harmony with the 
opinions and ideas most in fashion; who 
unquestionably has read more and thought 
more, and, in all worthy senses of the word 
knowledge, knows more than his assailants, 
and yet does not agree with them in the long 
run as to what is best to do in this cause or 
in that. This difference of practical opinion 
gives the man of inferior accomplishment 
his chance. There can only be two expla- 
nations. The difference of opinion has its 
root either in the error of the less educated 
man, or in the excessive education of the 
other. Obviously the first will fly to the 
latter hypothesis. Native strength and ca- 
pacity on his own part he counts a more 
trustworthy guide than the artificial and 
painfully acquired strength of his enemy. 
** You may have cunning weapons,” he says 
to him whom he ‘flouts as over-educated, 
‘**and big and strong armour, but they are 
too much for you; your helmet holds your 
whole head, your greaves are too large and 
heavy for you, and your logical lance needs 
a far more stalwart arm than you can ever 
develop to guide it with vigour, effect, and 
precision.” This kind of cry is in nine cases 
out of ten merely the voice of envy and stu- 
pidity. It is the consolation which defect- 
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ive cultivation administers to itself for its 
own behoof; the mask by which untrained 
minds delude an untrained public; the trick 
by which they seek to divert attention from 
the grounds of an opinion to something or 
other in the personality of somebody who 
holds or propagates it. » Considering that 
most people are wofully badly educated, and 
consequently do not know what sort of re- 
sults education may or may not produce, 
the trick is commonly successful ; and if you 
happen to be in a small minority, the larger 
majority is quite ready to believe that your 
odious and preposterous notions come of 
putting learning into a head that was not 
porn to hold it comfortably. 
ut is there no sense in which the talk of 
ople being educated above or beyond their 
intellect is true? In fact the phrase does 
mean something, inaccurate as it may be in 
point of expression. It means, not that a 
man of the given kind is educated beyond 
his intellect—an achievement possible 
neither tq gods nor schoolmasters — but 
either that certain parts of his intellect have 
been educated too exclusively to the detri- 
ment of the rest, or else that his intellectual 
qualities have been too narrowly and con- 
stantly trained, to the damage of his moral 
or social qualities. To over-educate the in- 
tellect is as impossible as to make the body 
too healthy, for, indeed, to educate means 
no more than to bring full health and strength 
into the mind. But then the mind is not all 
intellect, any more than intellect reduces 
itself to simple reasoning or deductive fac- 
ulty. And it is a commen blunder of men 
of the pedagogic temperament to make both 
these confusions —to believe, first, that if 
you train the intellect solely, as though life 
were a grand and universal struggle for a 
place in some supreme sciéntific or literary 
tripos, the whole region of the emotions and 
the will may be left to flower and bear fruit 
by spontaneous effort; and secondly, that 
to train the intellect is only to train the 
memory and develop a ratiocinative power 
and a literary power, without strengthen- 
ing the habit of vigilant observation of ex- 
ternal circumstances. A man who has suf- 
fered, as too many men otherwise of high 
promise and capabilities have unluckily suf- 
fered, from one or from both of these radi- 
cal confusions, may at all events be de- 
scribed as having been wrongly educated 
somehow or other, whether beyond his in- 
tellect or not. In either case, we have as the 
roduct of the system that most odious of all 
uman products, the Prig. If our readers 
will take the trouble to consider those among 
their acquaintances on whom they would fix 
this opprobrious label, they will find that it 
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covers two classes: those who judge cir- 
cumstances solely and purely on intellectual 
grounds, and those who do not even take 
up these with adequate breadth and thor- 
oughness. The characteristic element in a 
prig is, not that he is wrong-headed, but 
that he is too smail. He does not see the 
full size of things, but only a portion here 
and a portion there. Perched in some nar- 
row, one-windowed watch-tower, he yet per- 
sists that what he sees is all that is worth 
seeing ; that it is not necessary to descend 
into the plain, and mix with men, in order 
to qualify one for pronouncing final judg- 
ment on the affairs of men; that the right 
course and the wrong course are mysteri- 
ously independent of ordinary human mo- 
tives and tendencies ; and generally that his 
little mutilated bescrawled alphabet of in- 
tellectual knowledge is the complete vade- 
mecum and ready-reckoner for all possible 
contingencies throughout the entire field of 
human activity. The prig proper is mostly 
wrong in his proportions. He thinks too 
highly of his own judgment, or of some- 
thing which his own judgment has recog- 
nised and accepted, and too meanly of the 
judgment of all other created persons ; he is 
too ready by ever so much to find that what 
others regard as colossal puzzles for him lie 
in nutshells; nothing is big in the prig’s 
eyes, excepting possibly his own personal- 
ity. And this because he has a dispropor- 
tionate and excessive confidence in his in- 
tellectual instruments, which, even if they 
were the best of their kind, could still only 
do the kinds of werk proper to them. The 
most exhaustive knowledge, for example, 
of some abstract system of politics will not 
disclose to a man the exact amount or sort 
of resistance which may be expected from 
the blindness or’ apathy of the majority of 
acommunity. The prig is so busy in de- 
spising the stupidity of his brethren, that 
he has no time to measure it; he is too 
angry with this stupidity, as he conceives it, 
to take a sober and rational view of it as it 
really is. His worst fault is want of sympa- 
thy, and this because sympathy has never 
been trained in him— has been, on the con- 
trary, overlaid with thin but close and iron- 
plated intellectuality. And, of all elements 
of human nature this of sympathy is just that 
which the opinion of a man’s fellows will 
least readily permit him to be without. They 
will forgive the passionate and impetuous 
man far more readily than the chilly unim- 
passioned man; that is, they would rather 
see community of temper with themselves 
manifested in too violent a form than not 
manifested at all. 





Now it is of the essence | 
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within a narrow circle, while to be a favour- 
ite with the world of common folk you must 
live in a large circle —in the spirit, if not 
in the flesh. To your own personality you 
must add that of as many other people, or 
of as many other nl of people as possible. 
The prig is so small because he is not and 
cannot become anybody but himself. He 
has no capacity for moral expansion, ad- 
junction, or incorporation for even a single 
moment. A habit of being all things to all 
men is justly condemned as Jesuitical and 
otherwise objectionable; but the habit of 
constantly putting yourself in other men’s 
places, imaginarily sharing their probable 
motives and presumed characters, seeking 
their varieties of good, and encountering 
with manly sense some of their varieties of 
evil, is worthy of a humane and broad dis- 
position such as a man should have who has 
to live in this fallen world. But this is just 
what a prig cannot have, because a bad ed- 
ucation has only fitted him to sojourn among 
disembodied minds — in dictionaries, gram- 
mars, calculations, and treatises, and not 
among the passions and foibles of men and 
women. Sound education and many-sided, 
moral as well as intellectual — education in 
Shakspeare’s plays, for instance, as well as 
in the horn-books of the pedant — makes 
character rich and flexible, multiplying the 
learner’s individuality by manyfold. The 
pris has no flexibility. He never transcends 
imself, and thus acquires all the unsocial 
narrowness of the aliens liver. He is the 
man of a single standard of measurement of 
virtue or skill; with.little understanding of, 
and less desire to understand, the weak- 
nesses and indolences, the intellectual halt- 
ing or moral backsliding, of friends and 
neighbours ; he despises gaiety, and is ever 
squeamishly wondering how, with such. a 
world on their backs, men can find in their . 
hearts to abandon themselves to the joys of 
good-fellowship. Apparently the one ob- 
ject for which it is worth while to live is the 
pleasure of feeling and showing intellectual 
superciliousness. But then this does not * 
either come of, or go along with, what is 
supposed to be over-education of the intel- 
lect. On the contrary, it springs from un- 
der-education on the moral side. 

Let us say one further word on the phrase 
which we began by criticizing. A man may 
perhaps be called over-educated — though 
inaccurately enough — when he has laid hold 
of some set of advanced ideas before he had 
mastered the processes by which they were 
originally obtained; that is, when he has 
traversed some royal road and arrived by 
haphazard at results which can only be truly 


of the character of a prig that he should live | assimilated or understood after long and 
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toilsome mental preparation. There are 
many principles, particularly in social and 
political matters, which it is almost better 
that a man should neglect altogether than 
that he should grasp them prematurely, be- 
fore he knows the steps which lead to them 
and the slowly-laid foundations on which 
they have been established. Thus, in any 
— of knowledge, or in any order of 
thought, it is a misfortune to a man in most 
circumstances to have seized its most for- 
ward truths in some empirical sort, before 
he has fathomed its origines scientifically. 
In such a case he is not so much educated 
beyond his intellect, as educated in some 
parts of knowledge, out of due proportion 
to his education in what ought to have been 
the corresponding parts. 





From The Saturday Review. 


NATIONAL PROSPERITY AND THE RE- 
FORMATION. 


Tue Blessed Reformation, of which we 
have been so long and so vainly trying to 
find out the date, seems, according to those 
who ought to know, to have had a great 
number of very astonishing results. We 
learned a little time back from the Bishop 
of Carlisle that we owed to it both our spir- 
itual and our temporal freedom. Lord Re- 
desdale, in a later speech, seemed, though 
he did not commit himself so strongly as the 
Bishop, to hold that our Colonial Empire, 
and our general position in the world are 
owing to the same Reformation : — 


It was important to observe how entirely this 
nation had been blessed and made great since the 
Reformation. We were certainly a respectable 
European Power before that event, but gave no 
promise of our subsequent power and influence, 
But since that period, and especiatly during the 
time of Elizabeth, our Colonial Empire had been 
established, and we had extended our name, lan- 
guage, and religion over a very large portion of 
the globe, 


It may perhaps be thought by some to be 
a somewhat Jewish way of looking at things 
to estimate the advantages of a religious 
change by the temporal prosperity which it 
is supposed to bring with it. But the asser- 
tion has often been made before Lord Re- 
desdale, and it will most likely often be 
made again. It may therefore be worth 
while to look a. little further into the facts 
of the case, without any special reference 
to Lord Redesdale or to any other particu- 
lar statement on the subject. And for this 
purpose it will not be needful to dive again 
into the exact meaning of the word Reform- 
ation. People, as we have often shown, 
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use that word in the vaguest way, without 
attaching any kind of meaning to it, and 
jumbling together a great many quite dis- 
tinct events. But laying all this aside, 
there is the fact that the religious condition 
of England in 1570 differed widely from its 
religious condition in 1520. All the events 
which any one can possibly include under 
the head of the Reformation surely come 
within that period of fifty years. How far 
is there any reason to suppose that the ad- 
vances made since that time by England, 
whether in war, commerce, external domin- 
ion, or internal good government, are the 
direct results of those religious changes ? 

National prosperity, it must be remem- . 
bered, is of two kinds, which may go to- 
gether or may not. A State may be great 
in the sense of being powerful, great in ex- 
tent and population; its counsels may be 
listened to in peace, and its armies may be 
dreaded in war. It may be placed beyond 
all fear of being conquered itself, and it 
may have the means of conquering other 
States, if it chooses to use them. On the 
other hand, there may be a State whose 
physical extent and power could not suc- 
cessfully yxesist some of its neighbours, 
whose voice is never heard in diplomacy 
except with regard to its own affairs, and 
yet which may be thoroughly free, well gov- 
erned, and materially prosperous within its 
own borders, more so, it may well be, than 
many of the Powers which in physical 
strength far surpass it. Of course either 
kind of prosperity is most likely to be per- 
manent when it is backed up by the other. 
The external power of a State cannot last 
if it is thoroughly ill-governed and discon- 
tented at home. On the other hand, there 
is always a fear that the internal prosperity 
and good government of the small State 
may be put to an end by its conquest by 
some greater State. 

Now we Englishmen are apt to fancy, and 
there is a germ of truth in the fancy, that 
we have the advantage over all other na- 
tions iri the union of various forms of what 
the Prayer-book calls health and wealth. 
Internal freedom, external importanee, ma- 
terial prosperity, are three excellent things. 
Other nations have one or two of them sep- 
arately. Frenchmen, notwithstanding that 
they live under a despotism, contrive to get 
rich at home and to make a noise all over 
the world. : Dutchmen, Belgians, Swiss, are 
free and happy in their own fashion at home, 
but nobody cares about them as European 
Powers. Even Russia, however lacking in 
the other points, is at least very big, and is 
not to be meddled with without due fore- 
thought. As for Spain, Greece, and Tur- 
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key, they are supposed to lack everythin 
at Soom and eet, We, on te othe 
hand, are supposed to unite all advantages. 
We are as great as the great Powers, as 
free and happy as the small ones. If we 
are all this, and if the Blessed Reformation 
has made us all this, it is very blessed in- 
deed, and is the cause of much blessedness. 
It is Beatrix as well as Beata. 

Now, laying aside all mere exaggerations 
of national vanity, it really does seem that 
England does combine a greater number of 
advantages of different kinds than most 
other nations, and that it has, on the whole, 
done so pretty steadily for a long time past. 
We never threatened all Europe as the 
Spaniard and the Turk once did; but then 
we have never utterly collapsed like the 
Spaniard and the Turk. Our greatness has 
not been the transitory greatness of Holland 
or Sweden —nations which have not col- 
lapsed like Spain and Turkey, but which 
have found it prudent to withdraw within 
their own borders. We have not, like Aus- 
tria, lived from hand to mouth, getting on 
somehow by dint of hopes, memories, titles, 
and accidents. We have kept up our ex- 
ternal importance, not quite, but nearly, as 
steadily as France, and we flatter ourselves, 
not without reason, that we have got on 
much better than France at home. 

It is very easy to maintain that all this is 
owing to the Blessed Reformation. It is 
just as easy to maintain that it is owing to 
causes altogether different. On any show- 
ing we must not look at England, or at the 
United Kingdom, apart from the rest of 
Europe. Lord Macaulay, in a well-known 
essay, pointed out the general superiority 
of the Northern or Protestant part of Eu- 
rope above the Southern or Roman Catholic 
part. The contrast is hardly so forcible 
now as it was then. If Italy can go on as 
she has begun, if Hungary, Austria, Bohe- 
mia, and the States connected with them, 
can go on as they have begun still more re- 
cently, the balance in favour of the Protes- 
tant North will be by no means so indispu- 
table as it was when Lord Macaulay wrote. 
Still, on the whole, the Northern and Pro- 
testant portion of Europe would have the 
advantage. It would contain two of the 
great Powers ; it would contain also nearly 
all the most flourishing of the smaller Pow- 
ers, leaving Switzerland alone as debatea- 
ble ground. But if we allow the Northern 
and Protestant portion to have the superior- 
ity, the question at once arises, Is the supe- 
riority owing to its being Northern or to its 
being Protestant? Primd facie one cause 
is as likely as the other, and it is unfair to 
assume either as the one necessary cause 
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without examination. The battle of the 
two religions is opeeye best fought on a 
narrower field. If, as may be seen in so 
many parts of Germany and Switzerland, 
communities are found side by side alike in 
blood, language, and political constitution, 
but differing im religion, here is, primd fa- 
cie, the best opportunity for testing the 
— working of their several religions. 

et even here the comparison is not always 
quite fair. We are constantly told to con- 
trast the prosperity of Protestant Vaud with 
the poverty and lack of progress in Catho- 
lic Wallis, as if the signature of all the ar- 
ticles in the world could get the same amount 
of wealth out of the soil of Wallis as out of 
the soil of Vaud. A comparison between 
Ziirich and Luzern would be much more to 
the purpose. Still, difficulties attend the 
comparison on such a narrow field as this, 
simply because it is such a narrow field. 
We are constantly tempted to make a grand 
and broad inference, and to neglect all 
kinds of local circumstances, which never- 
theless may have just as much to do with the 
matter as any more general theory. But 
returning to the wider comparison of one 
large part of Europe with another large part, 
the explanation grounded on difference of 
religion and the explanatiof grounded on 
difference of race or climate really have 
neither of them any primd facie claim to 
preference as against the other. The ques- 
tion cannot be decided in an off-hand way 
on either side, but calls for a much deeper 
examination. Perhaps on the whole we may 
be inclined, not so much to look on the 
prosperity of England, or of any other Pro- 
testant country, as the result of its religion 
as to look on the religious change of the 
sixteenth century as merely one among sev- 
eral efforts by which that prosperity was 
won. 

It has been said, over and over again, 
that the Reformation was a Teutonic move- 
ment, and the saying is perfectly true. The 
Protestant nations and the Teutonic nations 
of Europe so nearly coincide that the ex- 
ceptions either = manifestly are excep- 
tions. Some people in Germany and Swit- 
zerland of the purest Teutonic blood and 
speech still cleave to the old religion. On 
the other hand, the Romance-speaking can- 
tons of Switzerland are mainly Protestant. 
But these exceptions plainly are exceptions, 
and in many cases they can be accounted 
for by special causes. Catholic Germany, 
for instance, belongs very largely to the 
Catholic reconquest under Jesuits and Aus- 
trian Emperors. As a rule, the Teutonic 
nations are Protestant, the Romance nations 
are Catholic. The appendages, as we may 
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call them, to Western Europe, nations like 
Poland and Hungary, which are neither Ro- 
mance nor Teutonic, hardly affect our argu- 
ment; but on the whole they are Catholic. 
That is to say, the Reformation, as a Teu- 
tonic movement, though it affected both Po- 
land and Hungary, was not finally success- 
ful in these non-Teutonic lands. So it af- 
fected both Spain and Italy, and France, 
we need not say, infinitely more. But in 
Spain and Italy it was easily stamped out, 
and in France it yielded in the long run. 
In most of these countries it was a purely 
theological movement. A few Spaniards 
and a few Italians changed their theological 
belief, and that was about all. In the Teu- 
tonic countries, above all in England, the 
case was widely different. 

In England indeed, if we understand by 
the Reformation the whole series of events 
which are commonly confounded under that 
name, it was only accidentally that the Re- 
formation was theological at all. Henry the 
Eighth did little more than succeed in doing 
what Henry the Second had failed in trying 
to do; poe Sec the Eighth had hardly any 
more serious notion of theological change 
than Henry the Second. The utmost he 
did was now and then to coquet with the 
enemies ofhisenemy. Patriotic men wished 
to get rid of a foreign domination and to 
correct some manifest practical abuses in 
the Church. Amongst other things, they 
saw that the enormous wealth and power of 
the clergy, above all of the regulars, needed 
to be greatly lessened. There is no doubt 
that King Mo saw all this as well as any 
man. But he also wished to get rid of his 
wife anyhow, and he and his courtiers wished 
to enrich themselves anyhow. Through all 
these causes, the Papal dominion was abol- 
ished, the monasteries were suppressed, the 
wings of the secular clergy were effectuall 
clipped. To Lord Shaftesbury no doubt all 
these things seem part of the Blessed Re- 
formation; for aught we know, he ma 
think that they were all done by the Blessed 
King Edward himself. In the eye of his- 
tory, all this is simply the consummation of 
what Englishmen had been striving after for 
ages. The motives of many of the actors 
in it were doubtless very base; many of the 
means taken, many of the concomitants and 
incidents of the change, were shameful and 
wicked; but the changes themselves did 
nothing but carry out fully what English 
legislation had long been aiming at partial- 
ly. Henry the Second had tried to accom- 

lish too much, and had broken down. 
ut, from Edward the First onward, there 
was hardly a reign in which some statute or 
other was not passed aiming in the same 
LIVING AGE. VOL. X. 418 
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general direction as the statutes of Henry 
the Eighth. But all this great movement, 
spread over more than three centuries and 
a half, was begun, continued, and ended 
without any thought of theological change. 
The theological change came later, under 
the Innocent and Blessed Prince. Another 
theological change back again came under 
his Bloody sister. Edward and Mary alike 
were sincere religious zealots, and made 
their theological changes from the highest 
motives of religious duty. Both these 
reigns of theological change were reigns of 
manifest national decline. England, great 
under Henry, became small under Edward 
and Mary. She became great again under 
Elizabeth. But Elizabeth was only acci- 
dentally a theological reformer. As we 
have often shown, her real inclination was 
to the system established je her father, to 
Popery without the Pope; she was Protes- 
tant only because it was found that Popery 
without the Pope could not stand, and that 
it was needful to be one thing or the other. 
In that age the European position of Eng- 
land rose and fell, as it has risen and fallen 
in earlier and in later times, according to 
the character of its government. Fluctua- 
tions of this sort have gone on from the ear- 
liest days of our history. The difference 
between the England of thelstan and the 
England of Athelred is essentially the same 
oy difference between the England of 
the elder Pitt and the England of Bute and 
North. 

The Reformation, in short, was no one 
event, no — effusion of divine grace, 
as we may fairly believe the first preaching 
of Christianity to the English to have been. 
We may indeed be sure that, as England 
became more and more closely connected 
with the Continent, its conversion to Chris- 
tianity would have followed sooner or later ; 
but, as a matter of fact, the conversion was 
begun by the preaching of one company of 
strangers. The Reformation was nothing 
like this. It was simply a political move- 
ment which incidentally became a theologi- 
cal one. Let no one think that we under- 
value even its purely theological aspect. 
There can be no doubt that the Protestant 
theology suits a free people far better than 
the Roman Catholic theology does. Again, 
no mistake can be greater than to look on 
the Reformation as the establishment of 
freedom of thought or of religious liberty. 
Its immediate result was simply to put one 
intolerant system in the stead of another. 
But a system founded on a revolt was itself 
more open to revolts, and in this indirect 
way religious liberty was the result of the 
Reformation. The truth is that men’s minds 
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were stirring; they were busy inventing 
printing, discovering continents, ransackin 
the remains of half-forgotten ages. Atsuc 
a time people could not keep quiet; one 
change led to another; the changes were 
far from being everywhere in the same di- 
rection; but there were changes of some 
kind everywhere. Here in England, we 
finished our work with the Pope which we 
had been at so long, and we began to de- 
vote our superfluous energies to colonizing 
America instead of to conquering France. 
All these things were not the results of the- 
clogical change, but they and the theologi- 
cal change were joint results of the same 
causes. A Teutonic nation dwelling in an 
_ island, we had advantages above all other 
nations. We were called on to be free, en- 
terprising, dominant by sea. We had be- 
gun to be all these things long before any 
theological change was thought of. We 
did not become free, enterprising, or domi- 
nant, because we had embraced certain the- 
ological dogmas. We rather embraced 
certain theological dogmas because we in- 
stinctively found them to be those which 
best suited a free, an enterprising, and a 
dominant nation. 


From The London Review. 
OBSCURE DISEASES OF THE BRAIN.* 


THERE is scarcely a professional book 
that has of late years attracted so much 
ublic attention as the one under notice. 
he reason is obvious. All diseases of the 
brain and nervous system are apt to pro- 
gress in such a curious manner that they 
possess a psychological interest apart from 
the mere question of disease. In many 
cases, opinions and actions supposed to 
arise from mere eccentricity, and which 
have characterized the individual exhibiting 
them for years, suddenly assume a more 
cemel form, and finally are proved to 
on arisen from cerebral disorganization, 
that has been allowed for years to go on un- 
checked. For this reason, any inquiry into 
obscure brain diseases cannot fail to prove 
interesting to all persons who make a study 
of mental phenomena; and there is scarcel 
an individual, however uninformed, that is 
not curious upon such matters. Dr. Forbes 
Winslow was the first to draw attention to 
the fact that the nervous system, and espe- 
cially the special senses, long before incura- 


‘*.Qn the Obscure Diseases of the Brain, and Dis- 
orders of the Mind. By Forbes Winslow, M.D., 
D.C.L. Oxon. (Hon.). Fourth Edition. London: 
Churebill. 
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ble brain-disease sets in, give warnings of 
the approach of danger. In all diseases of 
the body, pain gives the signal that some 
function is improperly performed, some or- 
gan is out of working order, and the patient 
calls the attention of his physician to the 
fact; but with reference to mental distur- 
bance and brain-maladies, for some strange 
reason the warnings that nature gives are, 
in too many cases, neglected, and we allow 
mere disturbance to progress into fatal dis- 
organization, whilst if attended to, there 
is yet time to cure the mischief. This is the 
more curious, inasmuch as very slight de- 
rangements of brain or spinal cord are 
pretty sure to give signs to the individual 
that something is wrong. Every special 
sense, in fact, acts as a sentinel, and local 
pains in a majority of cases point to the na- 
ture of the brain-mischief in progress. In 
short, as Dr. Winslow has pointed out in 
this volume, such a system of telegraphy as 
in common with the great nervous centres, 
the ample warnings always given to the in- 
individual that something is wrong, whether 
it is that mere nervous pains are so apt to 
come and go, that disturbances of the special 
organs of sense are often of a very transi- 
tory nature, that we think that we can af- 
ford to neglect them, we know not, but it is 
very certain that a very small disturbance of 
the kidneys, or bowels, or lungs, alarms us 
far more, and makes us more fidgety about 
ourselves than some obscure symptom of 
the brain or nervous system possibly of far 
greater importance. The symptomology 
of brain-disease, then, is the untrodden 
ground Dr. Winslow has been the first to 
map out, if we may so speak, in this volume, 
which, independently of its medical aspect, 
is one of the most curious and interesting 
psychological studies we have read for many 
a day. It is impossible to read without 
amazement the physical and the mental dis- 
turbances which take place consequent upon 
diseases of different portions of the brain 
and spinal marrow. ‘‘ Defective or perver- 
ted memory is one of the common results of 
concussion of the brain, and even succeeds 
some slighter forms of mechanical injury to 
the head. Numerous cases illustrative of 
this fact are upon record. A soldier who 
\was trepanned lost in the operation some 
portion of his brain. It was afterwards dis- 
covered that he had forgotten the number 
of five and séven, and was not able until 
some time to recollect them A man of 
scholastic attainments lost, after an attack 
of acute fever, all knowledge of the letter F. 
A gentleman who was thrown from his horse, 
and who suffered from a severe concussion 
of the brain, for some months after the ac- 
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cident entirely lost all memory of his own 
children’s names.” 

The poet Rogers afforded an instance in 
which natural decay, arising from his ad- 
vanced age, simulated some ents of brain- 
disease, such as loss of memory of persons 
with whom he had long been acquainted. 
When in conversation with a lady in his 
carriage, he was noticed to pull the check- 
string and inquire of the driver if he knew 
a certain person whose name he mentioned. 
This was ata time when his mental faculties 
were otherwise unimpaired. The power of 
articulating in some instances is prevented. 
Thus, a patient would say ‘‘ puc ” for ‘* cup.” 
In another case, whole years will drop out 
of the recollection of individuals who have 
suffered much mental strain and disturbance. 
** A very intelligent and highly respectable 
young lady,” says Dr. Winslow, “after 
much painful and prolonged family alterca- 
tion, married a man whom she passionately 
loved. After her first confinement, she 
suffered from an acute bodily affection, fol- 
lowed by protracted and distressing debility. 
On her apparent recovery, she lost alto- 
together the recollection of the time that 
had elapsed since the day of her marriage. 
She remembered, with remarkable vivid- 
ness, every previous event of her life; but, 
from the day of her marriage, every idea 
appeared to have been obliterated. en 
her husband made advances she repudiated 
all knowledge of, or relationship to him; 
she acted in the same way with regard to 
the child.” Very slight symptoms some- 
times indicate very serious mischief to the 
experienced physician. ‘‘ Inability to hold 
the pen when writing, to handle the razor 
when shaving, to play the piano with the 
usual vigour and facility, have been obser- 
ved among the first warnings of approach- 
ing paralysis.” Excitation of the sight, and 
of the senses of hearing and touch, is very 
often the first sign of approaching mental 
disturbance. The least sounds, that cannot 
be heard by other persons, become quite 
loud to the morbidly-excited organ of the 
patient. In the same manner differences of 
touch are felt which cannot be distinguished 
by persons in ordinary health. The sense 
of smell will sometimes become depraved, 
and odours are complained of that only real- 
ly exist in the brain of the sufferer. It will 
sometimes happen that where perverted ar- 
ticulation is present there is also a perver- 
sion of the sense of taste. The individual 
will be able to recognise some flavours pro- 
perly, but others will be referred to matters 
with which they have no affinity whatever. 
Double vision, if it persists for any length 
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of time, presents one of the most serious 
symptoms of mischief. 

Attacks of apoplexy, paralysis, cerebritis, 
and meningitis have often been preceded 
by double vision. Dr. Gregory was ac- 
quainted with a sportsman who one day 
when out shooting disputed with his game- 
keeper as to the number of dogs they had 
in the field. He asked how he came to 
bring so many as eight dogs with him. The 
servant assured him there were but four, and 
then the gentleman became at once aware 
of his situation, mounted his horse, and 
rode home. He had not been long in 
the house when he was attacked by apop- 
lexy and died. 

. Winslow, independently of the cases 
drawn from his own experience during his 
very large practice in mental diseases and 
brain disturbances, has collected in this vol- 
ume an immense amount of material bearing 
upon the insidious approach of some of the 
most lamentable afflictions the human frame 
is liable to. As it is the first, it must also 
remain the most trustworthy text-book - 
the subject. The book has already reached 
a fourth edition, but so much original mat- 
ter has been added to the present volume, 
that it may be considered to be nearly a new 
work. Dr. Winslow has added much mat- 
ter bearing upon the new views with res- 
pect to the treatment and pathology of 
epilepsy, progressive locomotor ataxy, a 
hasia, and glosso-laryngeal paralysis, addi- 
tions which bring the subject up to the la- 
test time, and which render it applicable to 
the wants of the professional reader, and to 
the requirements of the public. The warn- 
ing notes it gives forth being particularly 
valuable to the latter, inasmuch as its pages 
are calculated to save many a noble mind 
from overthrow, by the clear manner in 
which coming danger is foretold, and the 
method of avoiding it is pointed out. 


From The Saturday Review. 
RESPONSE. 


WHEN our friend comes to us full of some 
personal matter that greatly excites and 
concerns him, there are a hundred modes 
of receiving his communication, but, how- 
ever many, they must all marshal them- 
selves under two heads, resulting from two 
opposite me of the mind. Once ap- 
prehended, we may either think first of 
what is due to him, or of what is due to 
ourselves. “We may treat the occasion as 
his or ours; we may adapt ourselves to the 
subordinate, attentive part of confidant and 
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recipient, or we may take the lead out of 
hjs hands, and use the opportunity for our 
purposes. Osa are bewitching 
things; many lives are passed in a look-out 
for them. A man who comes to us with his 
own concerns, or with some project which 
needs our acquiescence, comes at a disad- 
vantage, and, as it were, as a suppliant. 
Here is something to be turned to account 
in our own way. It may even be a favour 
that he proposes to confer ; in this case he is 
still dependent on the tone and temper of our 
acceptance. But as few persons know how 
they receive and respond to the confidences, 
. the civilities, or the favours of others —un- 
less, indeed, their failure in sympathy is de- 
liberate — we will invite our readers to the 
lighter and more cheerful task of noting the 
eculiarities of their friends in this particu- 
ar, and drawing upon their experience. 
We use the word ‘‘ response” not in the 
sense of sympathy, but as its expression. 
Many persons have sympathy, when they 
think over things in their own way, who 
nevertheless egregiously fail in expression 
and prompt response. 

e are only speaking of cases where a 
communication important to the teller is 
fairly apprehended by the listener ; for there 
are people so absorbed and carried away by 
their own subjects that it is a task of diffi- 
culty to break in upon them. We stand 
watching for the rapid current of their 
special interests to slacken in its flow. We 
have to wait for an opening to insinuate our 
announcement edgeways, and even then, 
unless it is of a very startling nature, we 
scarcely succeed in getting it a hearing. 
We all know persons and family circles, 
agen lively and genial ones, whom we 

ave on occasions approached with an im- 
pression of having that to tell which will 
certainly create a sensation, but with whom 
we presently find the tables are turned. 
We are listeners where we reckoned upon 
making a conspicuous figure, and are fain 
at last to be content with a merely paren- 
thetical and partially absent attention. Our 
facts are shorn of their prestige, and are 
half ashamed of themselves by the time they 
do get ahearing. It is one of the mysteries 
of social life how those people who are so 
chary of their own attention, so reliantly 
exacting of that of others, should yet be so 
well up as they always are in their friends’ 
affairs. It is an example of that double 
concurrent process of thought of which the 
mind is capable. While apparently ab- 
sorbed in their own matters, they are re- 
ceiving foreign impressions which dawn 
upon them subsequently; then their re- 
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mente is full and hearty enough to satisfy 
e most exigent. 

For a mind to be at once busy and intelli- 
gent, and yet ready frankly and promptly 
to give itself up to another’s expectations, 
- wom bape’ on the instant to his pace of 
thought and expression, is so rare a quality 
as to be a noticeable and distinguishing ex- . 
cellence wherever met with; implying a 
grace of self-adaptation given to few. It 
constituted the epitaph of some old worthy 
that he had 


A soul which answered best to all well said 
By others, and which most requital made. 


It is a testimony of the highest order to any 
character that the bearer of it first occurs 
to his friends when they need a listener, 
whether for pressing thoughts or for the ac- 
cidents of life; aot that what will So-and- 
so say of any personal event is the first 
movement of the mind from itself. Of 
course circumstances do something towards 
the formation of such ready response. 
Some engrossing occupations almost dis- 
qualify for it. Wherever we meet this union 
of sympathy and repose, suggestive of the 
pleasure which the ear finds in perfect time 
and rhythm, there must be leisure, spaces 
of quiet time for friends and their concerns 
to pass in review. Such harmony is. in 
soothing contrast with the bustle of amiable 
intention in more impatient spirits who fore- 
stall their communicative friend in all he 
has to say, and drive him, if he would be 
first with his own news, to discharge it, as 
to a deaf man, denuded of all that nicety 
of detail without which truth is vulgarized 
into fact. Not that we would quarrel with 
this ready form of sympathy, which is good 
enough for common use. It would be en- 
ervating to live always under the gentler 
influence, as is seen in many an instance of 
spoilt and petted genius. Where a failure 
in response is a legitimate grievance, where 
it comes 


Bias and thwart not answering the aim, 


and the friend gets a snub where he looked 
for comfort, the fault lies deeper. Some 
reference to self is sure to be stopping the 
flow of sympathy. There is self perhaps 
to compare notes with, self to put in a prom- 
inent point of view, self to indulge through 
an old grudge, self to clear, self to keep 
out of the scrape, self to prove a true pro- 
phet, self to glorify in improving the occa- 
sion, self to put in competition as the greater 
sufferer, self to amuse by bringing to light 
that ludicrous side of the subject which no 
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trouble or difficulty is absolutely without. 
We are not speaking of unkindness in act ; 
all this is compatible with substanstial ser- 
vice, with slow sympathy even, but not with 
response. In fact, these self-communi 
may be but momentary, but they spoil a 
critical moment; they betray a flaw, they 
- inflict an injury which no benefits can blot 
from the memory. No doubt they are one 
and all defensible to the perpetrator, who 
scorns the h risy of seeming, which is 
the coinage of the world on such occasions. 

But, without being absolutely engaged 
with self, there is an habitual pitacne of 
tion which is fatal to the flash of sympathy. 
Where people meditate much upon the char- 
acter and temper of their acquaintance, 
anything that furnishes food for this curios- 
ity sets them thinking at the irrecoverable 
moment of action. What can be more 
baulking than a dead silence whena friendly 
explosion is looked for? The speaker sees 
but one side to his story. It has a twofold 
aspect to the other, as an event, and as an 
illustration of some view. Thus Don Silva 
in the Spanish Gipsy, detects a smile on 
his sagacious friend’s lips even as he tells 
of his soul’s hungry grief, and the defence 
is: — 

Science smiles 

And sways our lips in spite of us, my lord, 
When thought weds fact — when maiden prophecy 
Waiting, believing, sees the bridal torch. 
I use not vulgar measures for your grief, 
My pity keeps no cruel feasts; but thought 
Has joys apart even in blackest woe, 
And seizing some fire thread of verity 
Knows momentary godhead. 


The study of men and their ways is often 
supposed to supply hints for self-direction, 
but those most actively engaged in it make 
the greatest mistakes, from this habit of 
thinking and recalling, and reconciling to 

reconceived theory, where the action should 

e instantaneous ; so much so, that perhaps 
no one is perfectly pleasing who makes this 
a serious occupation. 

Very few people are available for every 
sort of personal confidence. It will be 
found that men naturally think of different 
vents for their excitement, according as 
what they have to tell elates or depresses 
them. Some are good for a disappointment 
or a discomfiture, others for a piece of good 
fortune. And if the desire here taken for 
granted, to communicate to others what ex- 
cites, and especially what favourably excites, 
ourselves, is disputed as a general instinct, 
we maintain that, though kept in check in 
middle life by experience and repeated dis- 
appointments, it is in fact universal. The 
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child and the old man are alike eager and 
garrulous under the stimulus of something 
to tell; not because the pleasure belongs 
exclusively to the dawn and the decline of 
life, but because #n these periods the social 
instincts are under less restraint. Those 
who acknowledge the impulse at all, will 
observe that the ears chosen to receive what 
oa feeling, pride, or complacency — 

e news of your engagement, of a thump- 
ing legacy, of a favourable notice of your 
last work, of some civil thing that has been 
said of you — are not at all necessarily those 
to which are confided a pecuniary embar- 
rassment, the first whis 
ing anxiety, or some bitter family trouble. 
Nor is it at all certainly the least sterling 
character which is selected for the confidant 
of our pleasures. People who can rejoice 
in their friend’s trifling successes have gen- 
erally some contrast in their own case to 
shut their eyes against lest it should qualify 
felicitation with some secret touch of grudge 
orenvy. The grave and earnest friend who 
hears with warm intelligent sympathy of the 
bitter ingredient in a seemingly prosperous 
lot might be provoked to another tone if 
called on to share our complacency upon 
some slight social triumph. Experience 
teaches us never to take our lesser successes 
to persons invested with a sense of superi- 
ority. As a fact, all must allow the indeco- 
rum of bringing undigested hopes and tran- 
sient elations to a sage orasaint. From 
such we have no right to expect response 
of the ordinary type; the demand implies 
something of equality. The youth of the 
story, flushed with his first success, who 
came with his hopes to St. Phlip Neri, got 
not only an invaluable lesson, but his de- 
serts, when led up by the wily saint through 
a course of anticipated triumphs to a view 
of the grave that was to conclude them all. 
And though Dr. Johnson was no saint, peo- 
ple were equally ill-advised who reckoned 
on his seeing their future from their own 
point of view. What sometimes offends us, 
however, is when our friend assumes this 
post of elevation for our benefit without 
sufficient claim to it. 

But the reception of a friend’s confidences 
is only one branch of our subject. We 
equally need response, as putting ourselves 
in another’s power, when we assume to con- 
fer a benefit or a favour. Never does the 
unresponsive temper come out more effect- 
ually than under this condition. The pro- 


posal, compliment, felicitation, gift, what- 
ever it is, is seized upon as an occasion long 
waited for to inculcate a lesson which might 
have been held permanently in abeyance 
but for this advance on our part. Jeremy 





r of some corrod- ° 
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Taylor, in one of his forcible illustrations, 
shows how an unwary act of hospitality may 
be turned to account by one of this humour. 
‘¢ Jerome,” he tells us, *‘ invited Epicharmus 
to supper, and he, knowing that Jerome had 
unfortunately killed his friend, replied to his 
invitation, ‘I think I may come, for when 
thou didst sacrifice thy friends thou didst 
not devour them.’” e probably all know 
friends as cynical in their acknowledgments 
of small civilities; they will grasp at the 
opportunity of discharging their mind of a 
biting criticism and their conscience of an 
uncivil truth, which we feel, with the divine, 
‘*might with more justice and charity have 
been avoided.” e acknowledgment of 
gifts is another very fair occasion for these 
people. Convention prescribes a formula 
to which they will not submit. The pre- 
tence of liberality may be ingeniously ex- 
posed as an example of meanness or incon- 
siderateness. We are proved to have given 
what was in itself valueless or of no use to 
us; or it was not carriage-paid ; or the gift 
was delayed to long; or it was given in ful 
forgetfulness of the receiver’s tastes. Or 
audible response may be wanting altogether, 
and an expressive silence marks the con- 
ventionally obliged person’s sense of an os- 
tentation or meanness or perversity for 
which civility will not furnish appropriate 
words, 

Perhaps there is no more, important point 
in lesser morals than the duty of receiving 
- eepane J what was meant in kindness; 

ut we prefer treating the matter of genial 
response from {ts utilitarian aspect. Men, 
as they get older, have suspicion forced 
upon them; they cannot always help look- 
ing a gift-horse in the mouth; facts are too 
strong for them; but this is a caution that 
should come slowly and with years. It is a 
serious drawback when it develops itself 
too soon, for there is nothing that people 
are so soon checked in as in their efforts to 
confer a favour or to give pleasure, and the 
chill of rejected good-will is often more than 
a negative and passive coldness. A readi- 
ness to be pleased, an openness to friendly 


advances, is a wonderful start in life, and |P 


may be reckoned among the most effectual 
equalizers in the matter of natural advan- 
tages. An average capacity so endowed is, 
by this mere response to good-will, on a 
level with superior but captious inteHigences. 
This is, in fact, the clue to so many seem- 
ing anomalies and sports of fortune in the 
matter of getting on. The successful man 
has responded to the advances of others, 
not now and then, with a conscious: effort, 
but heartily through nature and habit, while 
his rival has sniffed and frowned and snubbed 
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away every helping hand. This willingness 
to be pleased is indeed one of the most ef- 
fective forms of pleasing, as well as the 
most universal tests of amiability. Few 
young people can lay themselves out to 
please after the Chesterfieldian method, 
without making themselves offensive or ri- 
diculous to persons of any discernment ; 
but a frank committal of oneself into be- 
nevolent hands, a trust in good intentions, 
a graceful self-adaptation, some remains of 
that confiding temper of infancy which 
opens its mouth and shuts its eyes, confident 
that something sweet, some untried good, 
will reward the trust —such a disposition, 
allied to ordinary talent and discretion, is a 
fortune in itself. Society does not, in fact, 
want the abstract best man— which means 
somebody who would be best if many things 
in him were different from and opposite to 
what they are — but the man who can work 
best with others, who can bring out and be 
brought out, and with whom it can most 
pleasantly get along. 


From The London Review. 
ADDISON ON MILTON.* 


NorTHING is more common in literary his- 
tory than for the reputation of an author to 
decline rapidly and continuously for several 
years after his death. He may have enjoyed 
a great name in his lifetime, and have at- 
tained the highest summit of popularity ; but 
a comparative oblivion closes over him with 
the earth that covers his grave. If his pop- 
ularity was factitious, this oblivion is eter- 
nal; but, if his greatness has been real, he 
is certain to rise once more into the light of 
fame a generation or two lower down the 
stream of time. Shakespeare himself was 
for a period almost forgotten, and Milton 
was disregarded for thirty or forty years 
after his death. Indeed, it may be said of 
the latter that he had no great reputation as 
a poet even during his life. He appears to 
have been regarded chiefly as a political and 
polemical writer, and when, in 1667, he 
laced the manuscript of ‘‘ Paradise Lost ” 
in the hands of Simmons, the bookseller, he 
only obtained for it a present payment of 
£5, with a contingent interest in two other 
payments of the same amount, conditional 
on a sale of 2,600 copies. These further 
sums Milton obtained, so that the sale of the 
poem must have been a fair one for those 
days; yet it does not seem to have attained 
any great rank. The six editions which 

* English Reprints. Joseph Addison. Criticism 
on Milton’s Paradise Lost. From the Spectator. 31 


December, 1711—3 May, 1712. Carefully edited by 
Edward Arber. London: Alexander Murray & Son. 
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were published during twenty years were 
probably purchased for the =z by 
what is called ‘‘the religious world,” and 
especially by — who entertained simi- 
lar views of Church doctrine and govern- 
ment to those of the author. Personal 
friends of Milton, like Andrew Marvell, 
and writers of the fine critical sense of Dry- 
den, saw at once the astonishing poetic 
nome of the new epic; but it is neverthe- 
ess very certain that neither in the author's 
own days nor for several years after Milton’s 
decease did ‘‘ Paradise Lost” attain with 


the oor public, or even with the edu- 
cated public, the commanding position to 
which it was entitled. Gera angbaine, 


in his ‘‘ Account of the English Dramatick 
Poets” (Oxford, 1691), says, after describ- 
-<. Samson Agonistes” and ‘‘ Comus” : — 
‘*Qur author’s other pieces in verse are his 
‘Paradise Lost,’ an heroic poem in twelve 
books. I know not when it was first printed, 
but there came out not long since a very 
fair edition in fol. with sculptures, printed 
London 1689. His ‘ Paradise Regained,’ a 
m in four books, is fitted likewise to be 
und with it. He published some other 
oems in Latin and English, printed 8°. 
nd. 1645.” This is all that a writer on 
Milton could say of his poems seventeen 
ears after his death! Jeremy Collier, in 
is ‘‘ Dictionary,” published in 1701, makes 
no specific allusion to any of the poems in 
the brief memoir (about a third of a column) 
which he gives of Milton. He only quotes 
from dating a Wood a passage in which 
that gossiping writer speaks of Milton as 
**a person of wonderful parts,” and ‘‘an 
excellent poet.” But all these writers were 
bitterly opposed to Milton in politics and 
religion, and affected to think him a very 
shocking character ; and Collier had so little 
sympathy with English poetry that in the 
same work he devotes only seven lines and 
a half to Shakespeare, and observes of him, 
as a choice critical remark, —‘‘ His genius 
was jocular, but when disposed he could be 
very serious.” Unfortunately, however, this 
kind of criticism, with respect both to Shake- 
speare and Milton, prevailed through a long 
term of years. 

We really owe not a little to Addison for 
helping us out of the critical rut. First in 
the Tatler, and then in the Spectator, he 
drew the attention of contemporary readers 
to the earlier glories of English literature 
Dryden, in his numerous and admirable 
critical prefaces, had in former days shown 
a fine appreciation of his poetical predeces- 
sors; but Dryden’s books could hardly be 
addressed to the large public whom Steele 
and Addison reached by their cheap and 
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sprightly periodicals. It was certainly the 
author of ‘‘ Cato” —not in itself a very 
favourable specimen of the poetical art — 
who first inoculated the mass of the reading 
ublic with a proper feeling of admiration 
or the great writers-of England. His most 
ambitious performance in this line was the 
series of critical essays in the Spectator on 
the ‘‘ Paradise Lost” of Milton. It was at 
the close of 1711—ten years after Jeremy 
Collier’s cavalier way of alluding to the 
oe Republican poet — that he announced 
is intention of devoting a set of papers to 
an exposition of the leading characteristics 
of ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” In No. 262 of the 
Spectator, bearing date Monday, December 
31st, 1711, Addison says he ‘shall frons 
time to time endeavour to do justice to 
those who have distinguished themselves in 
the politer parts of learning, and to point 
out such beauties in their works as may 
have escaped the observation of others.” 
He adds : —‘‘ As the first place among our 
English poets is to due Milton, and as I have 
drawn more quotations out of him than from 
any other, I shall enter into a regular criti- 
cism upon his * Paradise Lost,’ which I shall 
publish every Saturday till I have given my 
thoughts upon that poem.” It will be seen 
from this that Addison took very high ground 
in assigning to Milton the first place among 
English ets; yet he seems to consider 
some kind of apology necessary for his bold- 
ness, for he goes on: — “I shall not, how- 
ever, presume to impose upon others my 
own particular judgment on this author, but 
only deliver it as my private opinion. Crit- 
icism is of a very large extent; and every 
particular master of this art has his favour- 
ite passages in an author, which do not 
equally strike the best judges. It will be 
sufficient for me if I discover many beauties 
or imperfections which others have not at- 
tended to, and I should be very glad to see 
any of our eminent writers publish their dis- 
coveries on the same subject.” The essays 
thus cautiously commenced proved to be 
remarkably successful. The first appeared - 
on Saturday, January 5th, 1712, and it 
seems to have been designed that the series 
should be completed in about half a dozen 
numbers. At the close of the sixth paper 
(not the fifth, as Mr. Arber states), Addi- 
son said that he intended in his next Satur- 
day’s paper to conclude his criticisms on 
Milton. Nothing is hinted in the following 
essay about an extension of the original pro- 
ject; but the papers went on through sev- 
eral sional daudiin: and did not finish 
until the issue for May 3rd. Having com- 
pleted his general survey of the poem, Ad- 


dison went seriatim through the whole of 
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the twelve books, pointing out what he con- 
sidered the most beautiful passages; and it 
is curious to observe how, with the encour- 
agement which was evidently given to his 
remarks, he adopted a more confident and 
less apologetic tone. In summing up the 
whole course of the criticism in the final 
paper, he says: — 

**T have now finish’d my Observations on a 
Work which does an Honour to the English Na- 
tion. I have taken a general View of it under 
those four Heads, the Fable, the Characters, the 
Sentiments, and the Language, and made each 
of them the Subject of a particular Paper. I 
have in the next place spoken of thc Censures 
which our Author may incur under each of these 
Heads, which I have confined to two Papers, tho’ 
I might have enlarged the number, if I had been 
disposed to dwell on so ungrateful a Subject. I 
believe, however, that the severest Reader will 
not find any little fault in Heroic Poetry, which 
this Author has fallen into, that does not come 
under one of those Heads among which I have 
distributed his several Blemishes. After having 
thus treated at large of ‘ Paradise Lost,’ [ could 
not think it sufficient to have celebrated this 
Poem in the whole, without descending to Partic- 
ulars, I have, therefore, bestowed a Paper upon 
each Book, and endeavoured not only to shew 
[prove] that the Poem is beautiful in general, 
but to point out its particular Beauties, and to 
determine wherein they consist. I have endeav- 
oured to shew how some P: are beautiful 
by being Sublime, others by being Soft, others 
by being Natural; which of them are recom- 
mended by the Passion, which by the Moral, 
which by the Sentiment, and which by the Ex- 

ression. I have [likewise] endeavoured to shew 

ow the Genius of the Poet shines by a happy In- 
vention, a distant Allusion, or a judicious Imita- 
tion ; how he has copied or improved Homer or 
Virgil, and raised his own Imaginations by the 
use which he has made of several Poetical Pas- 
sages in Scripture. I might have inserted [also] 
several Passages of Tasso, which our Author has 
likewise imitated; but as I do not look upon 
Tasso to be a sufficient Voucher, I would not per- 
plex my Reader with such Quotations, as might 
do more Honour to the Italian than the English 
Poet. In short, I have endeavoured to particu- 
larize those innumerable Kinds of Beauty, which 
it would be tedious to recapitulate, but which are 
essential to Poetry, and which may be met with 
in the Works of this great Author. Had I 
thought, at my first engaging in this Design, 
that it would have led me to so great a length, I 
believe I should never have entered upon it ; but 
the kind Reception which it has met with among 
those whose Judgments I have a Value for, as 
well as the uncommon Demands which my book- 
seller tells me has been made for these particular 
Discourses, give me no Reason to repent of the 
Pains I have been at in composing them.”’ 


Renewing our acquaintance with these 
celebrated essays in the reprint by Mr. Ar- 
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ber (which, for a shilling, places the whole 
production before the reader as a separate 
work), we do not wonder at the effect which 
the discourse produced upon the witty, el- 
egant, tasteful, though not very —— 
are of Anne. The vehement dislike of 

ilton as a Republican which, among the 
dominant classes, set in with the Restora- 
tion, had worn itself out; indeed, since the 
Revolution of 1688, the tendency with large 
and important sections of the people had 
been rather in the contrary direction. A 
public had therefore arisen which was pre- 
pared to hear the truth about Milton; and 
it was a public which affected a taste for 
all kinds of ‘ polite literature,” as the nim- 
iny-piminy phrase then was. Addison ad- 
dressed this public in precisely the way it 
was most likely to recognise. It was not a 
very earnest or impassioned public, and it 
may be doubted whether Addison was a 
very earnest or impassioned man. But it 
was elegant and polished ; and, in language 
full of a superficial grace, which rather 
coaxes the reader into acquiescence than 
stimulates him to activity of thought, Addi- 
son from week to week besought the town 
to consider whether it had not been a little 
unjust to one of the worthies of a past gen- 
eration. Unquestionably his papers are 
very charming. The familiarity of the writ- 
er with his subject — the unpretentiousness 
of his tone—his tempered enthusiasm, 
never rising into fanaticism — the ease and 
translucency of his style — the pleasant fla- 
vour of scholarship without pedantry, con- 
veyed in the frequent comparisons between 
Milton and the ancient poets — the numer- 
ous quotations from the poem, isolating 
some of the finest passages like separate 
gems, and the outline which is thus given 
of the fable of Milton’s masterpiece — all 
these things must have been singularly at- 
tractive to the choice, high-bred readers of 
the Spectator, and are even now very agree- 
able to look back upon. But the criticism 
is not profound. To readers of the pres- 
ent day, accustomed to the masterpieces of 
literary analysis which the last fifty or sixty 
years have poraeeet, or even to the best 
writing of the daily or weekly press, these 
comments on Milton have a somewhat thin 
and meagre character. It was to Addison’s 
credit that he should have seen so rightly 
as he did: it was not to be expected, con- 
sidering the character of the age, that he 
should have seen more dee ly. The criti- 
cism is that of the schools ; ‘hs writer cannot 
get beyond what he has learnt at college 
concerning Homer and Virgil, and the rules 
of art laid down by Aristotle and Horace. 
The phraseology is often mincing and super- 
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fine: we see the grand gentleman at work 
and smell the odour of the pouncet-box. 
It is impossible not to perceive that such 
criticism is in many respects inferior, not 
only to that of the present century, but even 
to the burly, astute, though often most de- 
fective, ae writings of Johnson —al- 
beit that, on the particular subject of Mil- 
ton, Addison saw more clearly his big- 
oted successor. There was finer criticism 
in the age preceding Addison than that 
with which the Spectator favoured its read- 
ers. Dryden had more grasp and energy 
of thought, and far more vigour of style, 
than the peruked gentleman who amused 
the coffee-houses and the ladies’ tea-tables 
in the butterfly days of Anne; yet the work 
which the latter did was good and honest 
work, and we ought to be grateful for it. 
Addison’s faults belonged partly to his time, 
and partly to himself. the time was not 
deeply moved about anything, and, had it 
been capable of being roused, Addison was 
not the man to rouse it. His perceptions 
were delicate rather than strong, and a cer- 
tain besetting conventionality in his ideas 
on religion and morals —a conventionality 
like that of a parish beadle and a Sunday- 
school teacher combined — dwarfed his in- 
tellect on subjects where it is especially im- 
portant that the literary man should main- 
tain a stature beyond the accepted stand- 
ards of worthy but humdrum people. For 
this reason, Addison is always at his best in 
the humorous delineation of manners, where 
he is unable to preach. Here he is purely 
exquisite; but let him begin writing seri- 
ously, and he takes Religion and Virtne 
under his pretection in such an official style 
that we feel sometimes inclined to ask him 
why he considers himself to have such a 
special property in those entities, and 
whether he does not think they can take 
care of themselves. His discovery, for in- 
stance, that the ‘‘moral” of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost” is ‘‘that obedience to the will of 
God makes men happy, and that disobedi- 
ence makes them miserable,” is delivered 
with all the solemnity of a pedagogue in- 
structing his pupils the way that they should 
go if they desire to escape the gallows, and 
to enjoy a reasonable chance of dying alder- 
men. Yet, whatever we may say by way 
of drawback, these essays on Milton did a 
service in their time, and are worthy of 
remembrance in our own, 

Mr. Arber has taken his text from the 
first edition of the Spectator (folio), includ- 
ing between brackets the alterations which 
_ Addison introduced into subsequent edi- 

tions. The reprint is in the old style, and 
is very well done. 
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From The London Review. 
THE VIRGIN MARY.* 


CLEVER, learned, and good-tempered, as 
the author of this work shows himself to be, 
he can scarcely expect that the mass of 
Protestant Englishmem will be as readily 
and completely convinced by his argument 
for Mariolatry as was the scion of one of 
our aristocratic families, who, in a single 
conversation, appears to have been won 
over to the Romish faith by the eloquent 
pleadings of Dr. Melia. Nor must it be sup- 
posed that the young patrician, who became 
so easy a convert, had been. predisposed to 
Romanism by any ritualistic training. On 
the contrary, he seems, in a fit of Protestant 
fervour, to have intruded on the author 
(whom he met by chance in a new Catholic 
church) his remonstrances against the wor- 
ship of the Virgin. Dr. Melia, with char- 
acteristic courtesy, listened to all the stran- 
ger had to say, and then replied with so 
much force and earnestness that his new ac- 
quaintance was first softened, then con- 
vinced, and next professed himself willing 
to become then and there a Catholic. The 
Reverend Doctor had even to repress the 
ardour of his aristocratic disciple, who, how- 
ever, was impatient of any delay. He 
drove our author home forthwith, and hav- 
ing received on the spot a satisfactory ex- 
any of the leading tenets of the Catho- 
ic faith, he proceeded to take steps for his 
admission into the Romish Church, and 
within a few months, in spite of remon- 
strances from Protestant relatives, we are 
informed that, ‘‘ by the grace of God and 
the intercession of the blessed Virgin, he 
became a Catholic.” This rare piece of 
success seems to have emboldened our au- 
thor to hope that he might exert a favour- 
able influence on other Protestants, and 
prove to them that a certain kind of 
worship is due to the Virgin Mary, being 
enjoined both by the teaching of Scripture 
and the voice of antiquity. He goes so far 
as to quote statements even from such ortho- 
dox Protestant teachers as Bishops Pear- 
son and Bull, that a degree of reverence 
should be felt, and a kind of honour shown 
to the ** Mother of God,” that do not differ 
so very widely from what the Catholic 
Church over the world insist on. Indeed, 
of all the plausible ‘‘ clients of Mary” whom 
we have met with, we must acknowledge 
Dr. Melia to be the most adroit. He is 
never violent, and seldom narrow; he gives 
reasons for dogmas, authorities for state- 


* Mary, the Object of Veneration, Confidence, and 
Imitation to all Christians. By the Rev. Raphael 
Melia, D.D. London: Longmans. 
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ments, premises for conclusions. His logic 
seems to us sometimes extremely forced — 
e.g., when he argues from the silence of 
antiquity as to the precise time when the in- 
vocation of the Blessed Virgin began, that 
therefore it was not introduced after the 
apostolic period, but must have been always 
extant from the earliest days of the Church. 
His theological metaphysics are occasion- 
ally very bewildering, as ¢. g., the proposi- 
tion that ‘‘the incomprehensible mystery 
of the Unity and Trinity and of the Trinit 
and Unity in God is the result of its infi- 
nitely fecund virginity, and of its infinitely 
virginal fecundity.” Our readers may also 
expect to find strange pieces of symbolism 
and typology adduced to prop a doctrine 
which is somewhat weak on the side of 
Scriptural foundation. But, making these 
deductions, we cannot speak in other than 
terms of praise of Dr. Melia’s work. It 
contains a vast amount of solid erudition, of 
ingenious if not conclusive reasoning, while 
it breathes throughout, except in one or 
two instances to be noted hereafter, a spirit 
of fairness, moderation, and even wide- 
heartedness, which the recent extravagances 
of Ultramontanism scarcely led us to expect 
from a work that has received the imprima- 
tur of Archbishop Manning. 

But, beside the theological and critical 
questions involved in Mariolatry, there is 
an artistic interest connected with the sub- 
ject which Mrs. Jameson and other less ac- 
complished writers have awakened, even in 
the most Protestant of English minds. 
What are the earliest representations of the 
Virgin? and do these consist of the Virgin 
alone, or the Virgin and the Child, or Mary 

uped with the Magi and other figures? 
hence originated the worship of the Vir- 

in as evidenced by works of art? and was 
it a purely Christian conception, or, as in 
so many other cases, simply the adaptation 
of a heathen myth (perhaps that of Isis and 
Horus) to a Christian purpose? These 
and many similar questions are of the deep- 
est interest, viewed simply from the stand- 
ing point of the artist and antiquarian, and 
the answers to them become each year more 
adequate, as the researches of Christian 
archeology become more accurate and ex- 
tensive. To this aspect of his subject Dr. 
Melia has evidently devoted considerable 
attention. He is well acquainted with the 
standard works of Chevalier de Rossi, Ar- 
ringhi, Agincourt, and others, and the most 
valuable and interesting portion of his work 
will be thought by most to consist in the 
well-executed engravings from memorials 
in stone, picture, mosaic, and glass, dating 


from the earliest periods with which he has 
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illustrated the main propositions of each 
chapter. The Roman catacombs supply, 
of course, the earliest testimony, and we 
had hitherto, in common with most persons, 
imagined that their evidence told strongly 
against the antiquity of the worship of the 

irgin. Mrs. Jameson has certainly af- 
firmed that in none of the earliest monu- 
meats is any fi to be found of the Vir- 
gin standing alone, but that in every case 
she forms part of a group, be it of the Na- 
tivity, Epiphany, or the like. Our author 

, however, in the present work collected 
not a few pictures of the Virgin represented 
alone, belonging to a date prior to the 
fourth century, while he quotes from Cheva- 
lier de Rossi a statement to the effect that 
the eustom of placing the mother and infant 
together was much anterior to the Council 
of Ephesus and the Nestorian heresy, to 
which period artists, theologians, scholars, 
and antiquarians have, we believe, hitherto 
agreed in assigning its introduction. At the 
same time we do not see in this any conclu- 
sive proof that the early Church worshipped 
the Virgin Mary as our author would seem 
to imply. Whatever signs of worship are 
traceable, it is offered not to the human 
mother but to the divine infant in her arms; 
and until Dr. Melia can produce some mon- 
ument of the three first centuries in which 
persons are represented as kneeling before 
the Queen of Heaven standing or enthroned 
by herself, or else some liturgy of the same 
date containing such prayers, as were ad- 
dressed later to the «« Mother of God,” we 
shall not depart from our belief that up to 
the fourth century no peculiar reverence 
above other saints was shown to the Virgin 
Mary ; how rapidly it rose and spread after 
that date, from a variety of causes, readers 
of ecclesiastical history do not require to be 
reminded. 

We cannot part with Dr. Melia’s work 
without recording our protest against his 
view of the famous dogma declared a few 
years back by the present Pontiff concern- 
ing the Immaculate Conception of the Vir- 
in. This he affirms to be a truth, ‘“‘ having 
its foundation in the word of God, in ven- 
erable tradition, in the perpetual sentiment 
of the Church, in the singular union of the 
Catholic Episcopate, and perfect agree- 
ment of the faithful.” We can scarcely 
imagine a grosser misrepresentation of the 
case than these words involve. A doctrine 
which the illustrious St. Bernard emphati- 
cally repudiated —which Thomas Aquinas 
in distinct terms rejected as an unwarrantable 
hypothesis — which divided the followers of 
St Dominic and St. Francis into two hostile ~ 
camps — which when propounded anew the 
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other day b 
the disapprobation of all the German, and 
two of the most eminent among the Galli- 
can prelates, to say nothing of the apathy 


Pius IX., was received with 


its promulgation met with on the of 
the Catholic laity —can only by a flat per- 
version of truth be styled a verity, based 
on the perpetual sentiment of the Church 
and the sin. union of the Episcopate! 
If Dr. Melia has really at heart the cause 
of truth equally with the honour of the Vir- 
gin Mary, he must feel that neither the one 
nor the other can be promoted by ignoring 
or contradicting some of the most indispu- 
table facts in ecclesiastical history. 





Fyrom The Saturday Review. 
NAPOLEON AND PIUS VII.* 


THER: is no part of the elder Napoleon’s 
history more thoroughly characteristic of 
him, and none which leaves a more distinct 
and unqualified impression, than his deal- 
ings, first and last, with Pius VII. At the 
time it filled the stoutest Protestants with 
indignant sympathy for a Pope who was the 
victim of inflated and brutal insolence which 
would have been without excuse even in an 
Oriental conqueror, and who bore wanton 
affronts as well as wrong with serene meek- 
ness and cheerfulness, and a dignity never 
at fault. And there is but one version of 
the story. The deliberate injustice, the 
reckless contempt of other men’s most sa- 
cred feelings and convictions, the arranged 
and scenic displays of gratuitous coarseness 
and rudeness, the combination, with the con- 
sciousness of irresistible force and the most 
unscrupulous purpose to use it, of the meanest 
and dirtiest tricks of the most crooked and 
most cowardly of eee —all this is 
displayed in as glaring colours by M. Thiers 
as it is by Cardinal Consalvi or M. Artaud. 
There are greater crimes in the Emperor’s 
career, and more unpardonable instances of 
cruel and desolating ambition, but there is 
no clearer proof of the deep and inbred vul- 
garity and ruffianism which formed the ba- 
sis of Napoleon’s character than his treat- 
ment of the Pope. 

The story is told afresh and with much 
ability by M. de Haussonville. It is a story 
which from its completeness, its certainty, 
its touching vicissitudes, and the vivid con- 
trast of characters presented in it, will bear 
a good deal of telling ; and with the at- 
tempts unceasingly going on to make the 


* L’Eglise Romaine et le premier Empire. ParM. 
le Comte d’ Haussonville. ri 
Lévy. 1868. 
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world forget the real nature of the man who 
founded modern Imperialism, it is as well 
not to forget so compact and so convincing 
an evidence of what he was. M. de Haus- 
sonville is also able to fill up, from recent 
publications of the correspondence of the 
time or from documents still unpublished, a 
good many details in the well-known outline 
of events; and these details in every case 
deepen and confirm all that the world con- 
ceived of the Emperor's incredible false- 
ness, meanness, and insolence. But every 
story, even the most straightforward and 
undeniable, has its under sides, and its sec- 
ondary yet not unimportant trains of inci- 
dent and fact. The special interest of M. 
de Haussonville’s book is that he brings out 
firmly and impartially some of the less con- 
sidered, but not the less real, features of 
these transactions — features which are not 
unnaturally lost sight of or unheeded in the 
broad and perfectly clear aspects of the 
matter as a whole, but yet which ought not 
to be left out of the account when things 
come to be considered as a matter of his- 
tory. Inthe glare of Napoleon’s fraud and 
lying and brutal violence, the smaller fail- 
ings of the men who suffered from them are 
lost. But they were there nevertheless. 
In regard to him, they were as nothing; in 
all that they did towards him, and compared 
with him, the Roman Court was almost 
without guile or fault. But the historian 
has to judge, not only of the crimes of the 
tyrant, but of the deportment of the martyr 
under his trial. In either case suffering un- 
deserved and cruel wrong, he may be equal 
to his trial or below it. In the present in- 
stance, when the story comes to be related 
by a calm and conscientious investigator, 
who abhors and brands oppression, yet 
does not allow himself under sentimental 
recollections of the past to forget how brave 
men, entrusted with great interests, ought 
to meet oppression, it results, we think, 
that though it is difficult to imagine anything 
so bad as the monstrous ontrages on the 
part of the French Government, all was not 
true or straightforward, or equal to its po- 
sition and principles, on the part of the Papal 
Court. There was, it is true, especially at 
last, much dignity and patience in calmly en- 
during the worst; but there was also, till 
the worst became inevitable, an amount of 
fear, of weakness, of unworthy compliance, 
of still more unworthy flattery and affect- 
ed admiration of the successful and unscru- 
pulous adventurer, which only the contrast 
of that adventurer’s detestable arrogance 
and injustice could have made the world for- 


get or pardon. 


It was no doubt fortunate for the Roman 
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Church and the Papacy that the Venice Con- 
clave ended so unexpectedly in the election 
of Chiaramonte, an election which drew with 
it the Ministry of the able and honest Con- 
salvi. A greater man than Pius VII. there 
might certainly have been, but it is more 
, than doubtful whether he was to be found 
among the Cardinals of that day; and it 
seemed highly probable at one time that the 
new Pope would ,be pledged to be a mere 
tool of the ambition oF Austria, flushed as it 
was at the moment with its shortlived ascen- 
dency in Italy. The changes which soon 
followed after Marengo found a Pope at 
Rome who, so far from being committed to 
Austria or to the old state of things, had, 
while Bishop of Imola, made rather an os- 
tentatious display of his smypathy for the 
new ideas of liberty and progress, of which 
the French armies professed to be the her- 
alds. In this early liberalism, as well as in 
some other points of character, there are, 
amid great differences, certain resemblances 
between the seventh and the ninth Pius. 
One result was, that Buonaparte, now rising 
into power, thought that he saw the means 
of coming to an understanding, which 
might be of great use and importance to 
him, with a Pope who seemed, both by tem- 
per and opinions, to be more willing than 
the ecclesiastics of the old régime to look 
favourably on recent changes, and co-oper- 
ate hopefully and sincerely with the new 
men in power. With an Austrian Pope it 
is not easy to imagine his thinking of re- 
conciliation with Rome; with Pius VIL. he 
4 once turned his attention to a Concor- 
at. 

Given the state of things at the time, in 
France and at Rome, the general idea and 
the outlines of the Concordat seem in them- 
selves fair and reasonable. Both parties 
had great objects to gain, and the bargain, 
though a hard one for the Church, was one 
which, only a year or two before, would 
have seemed too good to hope for. Buona- 
parte, no doubt, showed from ‘the first the 
deliberate and calculated discourtesy and 
arrogance which he looked upon, not per- 
haps without reason, as a powerful instru- 
ment to impress those with whom he trans- 
acted business with a due sense both of his 

ower and his unscrupulousness. And, as 
M. de Haussonville remarks, he took a great 
deal too much credit for ‘‘ raising up the al- 
tars” in France; for, as might be expected, 
his zeal for the Concordat arose from his 
finding that religion was becoming once 
more popular in France; and in fact reli- 
ious worship had been restored in forty 
ousand communes, and in Paris itself, by 
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the clergy and the people themselves, before 
the Concordat was spoken of. The Church 
pene recognition, a certain amount of titu- 
ar rank, and a certain amount of Govern- 
ment money; the Government succeeded, 
with the ample- interpretations of a revolu- 
tionary Executive, to the prerogatives in 
things ecclesiastical of the old Monarchy. 
But if this had been all, though the civil 
power, and the military dictator whom it 
obeyed, gained the lion’s share in fhe 
transaction, the Church had recovered 
ground which at one time seemed irretriev- 
ably lost, and there was nothing to be 
ashamed of in the compromise, and noth- 
ing very intolerable in its conditions. 

ut this was not all. It was not the com- 
promise itself—it was not even the harsh 
conditions insisted upon, both at first and 
afterwards, in points where substantial 
power might well have yielded to scruples, 
and given way about mere appearances ; it 
was the manner in which the negotiations 
were carried on which ought to have opened 
the eyes of Pius VII. and Consalvi to the 
real character of the man with whom they 
were dealing. From the first they became 
aware that they had to do with a man who, 
whether from passion or from cool fore- 
thought, put all consideration and respect 
for other men beneath his feet, and saw 
nothing unbecoming in inflicting the most 
wanton and mortifying affronts on those who, 
with the highest titles to veneration, trusted 
themselves to his honour and courtesy. 
But what they learned afterwards was much 
more than this. They soon found that this 
illustrious hero and conqueror, the magnan- 
imous and large-hearted protector of reli- 
gion, was capable, not merely of browbeat- 
ing and belislan, and trying to frighten a 
hel less priest with the bluster of a preten- 
ded knowledge of theology and canon law, 
but of attempting to surprise and take him 
in by the flagrant arts of a sharper and a 
cheat. There is nothing probably in the 
whole history of diplomacy, full as it is of 
shifty transactions, to match in gross and in- 
sulting fraud the attempt of the Abbé Ber- 
nier, by Buonaparte’s orders, to make the 
Pope’s envoy, Consalvi; formally sign, with- 
out knowing it, a different set of articles 
from those which, after long discussions, had 
been agreed upon. A Pope anda Cardinal 
might, in accordance with Christian precepts, 
put up with the coarseness and personal of- 
fensiveness of a successful soldier. But 
what a very short experience taught them 
was that this fortunate and powerful adven- 
turer was the most profoundly immoral, the 
most meanly false and treacherous, of man- 
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kind, the most’selfish of conscious actors 
with an everlasting profession of generosity 
on his lips. 

Yet with this full knowledge, with the 
keen and bitter certainty that he had tricked 
them in fact, and tried to trick them more, 
and that at any moment, if it happened to 
suit him, he would trick them again, Pius 
VII. and his best and most trusted agents 
went on pouring forth their admiration and 
obsequious homage before the feet of the 
new Charlemagne. It was not only a weak 
and foolish creature, like the Legate Caprara, 
bribed to be unfaithful to his trust, and con- 
soled under the Emperor’s insults and still 
more offensive patronizing by the archbishop- 
ric of Milan, the payment of his debts, and 
the privilege of entrée to Josephine’s select 
parties, who was carried away with this 
spirit of adulation. It was not only the 
great mass of the French dignified clergy of 
whose astonishing self-degradation and want 
of decent regard for principle and honour, 
in their flattery of the successful usurper, M. 
de Haussonville speaks with mingled shame 
and irony. Napoleon was addressed in 
terms of wild and exaggerated enthusiasm 
which it makes one’s ears tingle to hear, by 
really conscientious and respectable men, 
with a full sense, as the event showed at 
last, of self-respect and duty, and with a 
genuine value for the great interests which 
they believed committed to their care. 
There were stronger and abler men living 
at the time than the Pope and his Minister, 
but none more disinterested, more sincere, 
or with a more delicate appreciation of their 
trust. 

There was a good deal to be said for the 
Concordat, but there was no excuse for the 
ignoble and fatal compliance of the Pope’s 
pay to Paris to crown the new Emperor. 

-utting aside. all questions of right and le- 
gality, and the unprecedented character of 
the demand, the Pope and his advisers knew 
by this time a good deal of the nature of the 
man who asked, from the highest religious 
anthority on earth, the aoe and emphatic 
consecration of his power. They had found 
him one who, with the most pompous ex- 
pressions of good will, was ready at every 
turn to cheat and insult them, and on whom 
it was simply impossible to rely for keeping 
faith with them. Their own sense of dig- 
nity, their convictions, their traditions, their 
instincts, all warned them not to yield. 
There was but one avowed reason in favour 
of the Pope’s going to Paris. It was the 
anne that hy personal intercourse with Na- 
poleon he might get alterations made in some 
of the most obnoxious arrangements, added, 
simply by the mere will of the Emperor, to 
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the Concordat. But this hope was of the 
vaguest kind. The Emperor promised no- 
thing but in the most general terms. He 
really offered nothing in return for the sac- 
rifice demanded of the Pope. And this was 
not the whole. The man who was pressing 
the Pope to crown him was the man who 
had just seized and murdered the Duke 
d’Enghien. To make the world forget this 
atrocity was one of the reasons why he 
wished to show himself to mankind as the 
— favourite of the Pope. Yet with all 
this knowledge and all these warnings, the 
Pope, with infinite reluctance, and after a 
vain parade of anxious consultations and 
correspondences, which added no light to 
what was clear, though they might furnish 
some bad excuses to the timid and hesi- 
tating, resolved on the unpardonable step 
of assenting to an unheard-of and outrage- 
ous demand, for which nothing but the ar- 
bitrary will of Napoleon could be urged as 
a reason, and against which the principles 
and the honour of the Catholic Church 
should have rendered its head inflexible. 
The coronation and the Pope’s journey to 
Paris were to the Emperor partly in the na- 
ture of an experiment. They gave Napo- 
leon, to a certain extent, the measure of 
what he had at one time respected as an im- 
portant power, but of which the force could 
not be calculated with the same ease as the 
other forces with which he had to deal. He 
wanted to see how far he could bend the 
Roman Court to his purposes; how far a 
great deal of frightening, mixed with a spar- 
ing portion of flattery, would make it a 
manageable instrument. And he, not very 
unnaturally, came to the conclusion that he 
might count on a good deal from a Pope 
who had yielded so much. The fatal com- 
pliance of the coronation was followed by a 
series of the most insolent and offensive de- 
mands, which ended, as all the world knows, 
in the seizure of Rome and the captivity of 
Savona. These events would very proba- 
bly have come to pass anyhow, sooner or 
later; but it would have been far better for 
the reputation of Pius VII. if they had hap- 
pened earlier, and not at the conclusion of 
a quarrel caused by the intolerable humili- 
ations inflicted without remorse by the Em- 
ror on a Pope who still professed to see 
in him the most glorious of mankind, and to 
which undoubtedly the Pope’s unworthy ac- 
quiescence in the matter of the coronation 
had encouraged the new Charlemagne. He 
thought he might reckon indefinitely on the 
effects of intimidation. But he made just 
the mistake which a cynic like him was apt 
to make. Fear had a great deal todo im 
drowning the voice of conscience, of reason, 
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of self-respect in Pius VII. and his advisers. 
Only it was not personal fear. Pius VII. 
and Consalvi were without fear for their 
lives and fortunes, as they were without 
personal ends of ambition and gain. But 
the fear that haunted them was for the out- 
ward advantages and .status of the Church. 
A schism, or the establishment of Protestant- 
ism in France by the great revolutiondry 
despot, was the bugbear ever present to the 
imagination of the Romans. When the 
dangers and menaces around them passed 
from this ground, and simply threatened 
their persons, the Emperor found that they 
were suddenly beyond the range of his aim 
and his weapons, and that the timidity and 
obsequiousness on which he had on other oc- 
casions so accurately reckoned had changed 
into the most serene and intrepid indiffer- 
ence to his promises or his anger. 

What is to be said of Pius VII. is that he 
was exposed to a trial of which it is difficalt 
in our day to measure the real foree—a 
trial in which the fascination exercised for a 
long time on him by Napoleon was as great 
an element as his fear for the interests of 
his Church; and that the rest of the French 
and Italian ecclesiastical world was involved 
in the same madness of welcoming in a rev- 
olutiontry infidel the saviour and restorer 
of Christianity, and was carried away by 
the same discreditable extravagance of 
mingled flattery and terror. M. de Haus- 
sonville, an intelligent yet considerate judge, 
remarks with sorrow how, under the elder 
Napoleon, as on otheroccasions, the French 
clergy showed an ——— eagerness to 
hail with indiscriminating adulation the last 
comer, whoever he may be, in the posses- 
sion of power. He speaks of 


Voccasion, hélas! trop fréquemment offerte de 
découvrir 4 quel point leclergé francais était au 
fond sans convictions politiques, et avec quelle 
facilité, sans de grands frais, moyennant quelques 
vagues avances, les ecclésiastiques les plus enga- 
és envers |’ancien ordre de choses pouvaient 
étre soudainement ralliés au nouveau régime. 


He tells the story, with an amusing gravity 
worthy of Le Sage, of the invention, in the 
bureaux of M. de Portalis, of the féte of S. 
Napoleon, and of the pious hurry of Mgr. | 
d’Osmond, Bishop of Nancy, to celebrate 
it with processions and confraternities, be- 
fore even he could find out who S. Napo- 
leon was. But the story of S. Napoleon is a 
small matter compared with that of which 
M. de Haussonville gives the details — the 
yr ag about the Catechism imposed 

y the Imperial authority on the French 
dioceses. It is too long for our limits here, 


spirit of those days could not be found. 

he Imperial agents, in concert with the 
Pope’s envoy, Caprara, interpolated in Bos- 
suet’s catechism, which was set forth as the 
one catechism for all the French dioceses, a 
long chapter in which the most unlimited 
obedience was inculecated, with the most 
sacred sanctions, toward the Emperor by 
name and his family. The whole proceed- 
ing was condemned by the astonished and 
scandalized authorities at Rome, and: the 
Legate Caprara was formally forbidden to 
have anything more to do with it. The Le- 
gate, in direct opposition to his instructions, 
and knowing how much more formidable was 
the wrath of the Emperor than the displea- 
sure of the Vatican, ventured formally and 
publicly to approye the catechism; and 

et, after this, neither the Pope nor the 

rench Bishops dared openly to express 
their disapprobation. The feeling of disgust 
and annoyance was extreme, but it was si- 
lent. The story would be incomplete with- 
out adding that one change in the catechism 
was allowed by the exacting Emperor to 
satisfy the scruples of those on whom it was 
forced. The Emperor had erased from 
Bossuet’s catechism the old doctrine, hors de 
VEglise point de salut. As a compensation 
to those who had to-swallow the extravagant 
servility of the Government catechism, this 
doctrine, on the earnest representations of 
Cardinal Fesch, was suffered to be restored. 
M. de Haussonville writes : — 


Le Cardinal Fesch avait objection au chapitre 
du nouveau catéchisme qui rconnaissait la possi- 
bilité du salut pour les ames nées en dehors de 
l’Eglise Catholique; mais il n’en avait aucune 
contre les développements inattendus donnés au 
quatriéme commandement. On ne sait pas en 
détail ce qui se passait 4 St.-Cloud. Le résultat 
seul est connu. Le chef du gouvernement, dit 
M. Jauffret, tenait beaucoup a ce que le nouveau 
catéchisme fiit partout favorablement accueilli a 
cause du chapitre qui le concernait; c’est pour- 
quoi il donna des ordres pour qu’on modifiat les 

qui pouvaient faire suspecter la-doctrine 
de ce livre. On rétablit méme au chapitre de 
l’Eglise les expressions, hors de 1’ Eglise point 
de salut, que les éditeurs avaient cru devoir 
rendre autrement. I] est facile de comprendre 
en effet que l’empereur ait eu dans cette circon- 
stance de la peine de se défendre sérieusement 
contre son oncle. Quoi! pouvait lui dire avec 
une grande force de raisonnement le Cardinal 
Fesch, vous voulez de la damnation éternelle 
pour ceux qui se tiennent en dehors de votre gou- 
vernement, ou bien, qui ont seulement le tort de 
n’étre pas animés a l’égard de votre majesté 
d’un amour suffisant; et vous ne voulez pas que 
l’Eglise ménace d’une peine semblable ceux qui 
ne reconnaissent son autorité! Cela serait 





but a more instructive illustration of the 


contradictoire. 


cette argumentation ad homi- 
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nem, iln’y @yuit tropa répondre. Comme il ne 
s’agissait aprés tout que de laisser damner 
quelques 4mes de plus, l’empereur n’y regarda 
pas de trop prés, et accepta la transaction qui 
était, comme a l’ordinaire, entiérement 4 son 
profit. 


From The Saturday Review. 
POEMS WRITTEN FOR A CHILD.* 


In nothing has the tide of time brought 
about a more wonderful change than in 
children’s books. Our own infancy was 
nurtured upon the coarse food of ‘‘ Dirty 
Jim” and ‘‘ Greedy Dick ” —‘‘ original po- 
ems” designed for the edification of such 
young ideas as did not reject the patent ob- 
trusiveness, the read-and-run ms at of 
the moral inculcated. How ever ‘‘ imagin- 
ation smiled” upon boyhood so trained is 
a marvel which would be harder to under- 
stand did one not remember that these 
moral lessons presented themselves usually 
in the light of physic or penance, and that, 
on the sly, there were the pleasant pastures 
of ‘* Jack the Giant-Killer” and the ‘‘ Seven 
Champions ” to expatiate in, by-way of an- 
tidote. But modern days have made even 
moralizing palatable. The ‘luxury of 
doing good” is put before children in a 
light at once true and attractive in the 
‘** Wild-Duck Shooter” of Jean Ingelow’s 
prose Stories told to a Child. The growth 
of imaginativeness, a great desideratum in 
our young people, will not be to be des- 
paired of, if their fancy is but nursed on 
such a pleasant blending of allegory and 
reality as Mr. George Macdonald purveys 
in the ‘* Golden Key ” and his other ‘* Deal- 
ings with the Fairies.” And if we turn to 
see how lucky nowadays in having ‘‘ Dr. 

erriment” to prescribe for them will be 
the urchins into whose hands Lilliput Levee 
may fall — one of the most sparkling, whim- 
sical, yet withal wholesome outpourings of 
fun and frolic that have ever issued from 
our modern press. Such books as these — 
and they are bidding fair to make a very 
ed shelf full—represent some of the 

essrs. Strahan’s Christmas-boxes to the 
rising generation. But—like as it is, or 
was, with Cambridge men who, because of 
ill-health or entering at out-of-the-way times, 
have had to go out at a by-term, and have 
so missed, however much they might de- 
serve it, a place among the wranglers — so 
nee anexceedingly good book comes 
to the birth out of due time, presents itself 
when Christmas is overpast, and so misses 


* Poems Written for a Child. By Two Friends. 
London: Strahan & Co. 1868. 
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commemoration among the volumes which 
publishers cater and reviewers discuss at 
that festive season. The accident is per- 
haps not prejudicial to real merit, which 
shines out none the less, it may be the more, 
at a time when there are fewer suitors and 
more room for them. . 

If this surmise is worth anything, Poems 
Written for a Child ought to reap the full- 
est advantage of the fair field which they 
just now enter, and should win the suf- 
frages, not merely of child-readers, but also 
of those whose connexion, direct or indirect, 
with that element of the population has 
taught them to be critical as to its literature. 
There are mothers whose native judgment 
on such topics is acuter and more trust- 
worthy than that of persons who have run 
through the most extensive curriculum of 
training for criticism ; and there are maiden 
aunts who appeal to nephews and nieces by 
instinctive knowledge of the chords of mere 
and pity, and of the subtle springs of wit 
and humour in their organisms, more imme- 
diately than if they had studied all the 
treatises on Rhetoric from Aristotle’s da 
to ourown. ‘The two friends whose felici- 
tous conjunction has borne fruit in the vol- 
ume before us, with much in common, have 
each a distinct gift in marked prominence. 
“A.” and ‘“‘ B.”—for only by these dis- 
appointing symbols are the boy and girl 
readers permitted to distinguish their bene- 
factors — have contributed equal shares of 
cultivation, fancy, love of right, and gener- 
ous impulse to a joint-stock capital; and 
have superadded each her own crowning 
strong point —‘‘ A.” in an uncontrolled, 
racy, almost vagrant humour; ‘‘B.” in a 
certain force and spirit, which often speaks 
home to elder hearts, but must be always 
resistless in its appeal to the sympathies of 
the young and teachable. The gifts which 
these poetesses possess in common qualif\ 
them to mould, shape, and instruct their 
bright and docile audiences in no common 
degree; but that special attribute which 
distinguishes either from the other exerts 
itself in so perceptible a fashion as to 
‘*wield at will” any average child-group, 
and to arrest the most volatile of six-year- 
olds by downright fun on the one part, and 
downright fire on the other. When we run 
over in the index the list of ‘‘ B.’s” con- 
tributions, nothing recurs to one so much 
as the impression they leave of unstrained 
force. itness such stories in verse as the 
‘¢ North Pole Story,” the ‘‘ Wives of Brix- 
ham,” and the ‘‘ Heroes.” The subjects, it 
might be said, are such as naturally to in- 
spire this, but young critics and old know 

e difference between the ordinary narra- 
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tor and the born poet or story-teller who’ 
can make cheeks tingle at will, and holds 
in hand a spell of words to stir men’s blood, 
to say nothing of children’s. Not only 
force, however, but art and skill character- 
ize such graphic narratives as ‘‘ B.’s” ac- 
count of the Aretic wolves which, as they 
made a half-moon around a luckless deer 
and drove it backwards over a precipice, 
were not unwatched by a lone voyager, who 
silently took a hint from their tactics how 
to baffle their game when at length they 
tried it upon himself. This force and art 
are enhanced by the half-unconscious irony 
so noticeable often in good story-tellers. 
That little touch about the wolves’ way of 
meeting the brave man’s glance, 


They crouched: they looked as if nothing was 
wrong, 
And then — they turn’d to fly ; 
and the last lines of the poem, which recall 


How they meant to sup on him, 


But looked, and changed their mind; 


illustrate this in a measure; but sometimes 
this irony is more outright, as in the conclu- 
sion of ‘‘ B.’s” account of that incident in 
Bishop Mackenzie’s mission, when he and 
his two or three comrades, without arms, 
and with nothing but the strength of a just 
indignation, dispersed an outnumbering force 
of armed slave-drivers, and set free the 
@lave-tro Prosaic folks might have called 
the act Quixotic, but exitus acta probat. 
Their daring answered, and “ B.’s” reflec- 
tions thereupon exhibit a charming union 
of es irony, and much plainness of 
speech : — 
A glorious gift is Prudence : 
And they are useful friends 
Who never make beginnings 
Till they can see the ends: 
But give us now and then a man, 
That we may make him king, 
Just to scorn the consequence 
And just to do the thing. 


The ‘* Wives of Brixham ” is a somewhat 
similar poem, based on an incident of fish- 
ermen’s life, where the wives burn bed- 
steads and bedding on the pier to light 
home their iabeal through the tempest- 
uous night. Its conclusion may smack of 
Kingsley’s ‘‘men must work and women 
must weep,” but the finishing touch redeems 
the stanza from the suspicion of even un- 
witting plagiarism : — 

- And this is what the men must do 
Who work in wind and foam ; 
And this is what the women bear 
Who watch for them at home. 
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So when you see a Brixhanf boat 
Go out to face the gales, 

Think of the light that travels 
Like light upon her sails. 


But, it may be asked, is not this too much 
in a style te foster that peculiarity of the 
English mind, that propensity to ‘‘ amuse 
ourselves sadly,” which Froissart somewhere 
(but where nobody seems to know) declares 
to be our fashion? Doubtless too much in 
this vein might tend to such a result, though 
youth’s prime lesson should be intensity of 
purpose, youth’s prime example Christian he- 
roism. But ‘‘ B.” is no crying philosopher. 
Fun and fancy twinkle at odd corners of such 
poems as ‘*The Lady and the Rooks,” 
where, in consequence of the birds’ resolu- 
tion to build in the mistress’s cedar, 


Sleep is hunted from the house: - 

Thro’ the dark the master looks, 
Saying to his weary spouse, 

** There’s a strike among the rooks !”’ 


and where the cause of this disquietude is 
unfolded in the following triumph of concise 
hyperbole : — 


And it was. They pile, they weave, 
Flit, fuss, chatter through the shade ; 
The first twig was set at eve, 
And by dawn the eggs were laid. 


With her copartner ‘‘A.”, ‘*B.” shares 
the notable qualities of keen observation 
and quaint originality. One might fancy 
that the wild wood, the green fields, the 
rocky shore, and the paths of the sea had 
all rejoiced to open their hearts to these 
twain, and to disclose to them aspects not 
vouchsafed to allcomers. The descriptions 
of the songs of the birds in this volume (pp. 
126-30, 41-4, &.) are so wonderfully life- 
like that one has not the heart to spoil them 
by quoting snatches. The trees, as in the 
opening of the ‘* Lady and the Rooks,” are 
invested with as much human feeling as 
ever the ancients attributed to the Dry- 
ads. ‘‘ Morning” and “Evening” are 
photographed, as it were, by the observant 
touches of ‘* A.” who has thrown into one 
graceful stanza that special characteristic 
of stilly night which must have struck every 
wakeful ear, in-doors or out-of-doors, in 
the neighbourhood of a river : — 


The flowing of the water 
Is a very sleepy sound, 
The lullaby of nature, 
With silence all around ; 
The music of the night-time, 
It stealeth to repose. 
The never resting water, 
How sleepily it flows. 
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This is true to the life, but who is to say 
that the child’s thoughts ‘‘ in a day’s fish- 
ing” (p. 68) are not equally true, although 
not so patent to common observation — 
those, we mean, which ‘‘B.” throws into 
four lines curiously fanciful, and yet in some 
sort curiously plausible : — 


He thinks that God made the salt water so bitter 

Lest folk should grow thirsty and drain the 

big cup; 
He thinks that the foam niakes a terrible litter, 

And wonders the mermaids don’t drink it all 

up. 

We have little room to dwell upon the 
specialty of ‘*‘ A.” — her exuberant humour 
and drollery, which is literally irrepressible, 
and is just the element needed to contrast 
with the special earnestness of the poems 
by ‘*B.” No youthful reader will be sad 
for long who has such a comical moralist to 
read him or her a lecture on Disobedience, 
so oddly opened as that in pp. 130-137. 
To read her ‘‘ Bird’s-Eye View,” and the 
other piece just mentioned, one might im- 
agine that she had been vouchsafed an in- 
visible cap, and been an assessor, unseen, 
at scores of dialogues between pickle-ish 
boys and pattern girls. She has a way, 
too, of binding up every wound, which the 
rigours of poctical justice compel her to in- 
flict, by the interposition of fairies. Fairies 
bring 8 back to life, when the naughty 
boy has shot him with his father’s gun. 
Fairies punish vain old Donald with Peggy’s 
grandame, when he casts a sheep’s eye at 
sweet Peggy herself; but she has not the 
heart to saddle him with such an encum- 
brance for ever, and so it turns out that 
Donald has only dreamed it all over his 
toddy. ‘‘A.”’s quaintest piece, perhaps, 
is that entitled the ‘* Fox,” a designing ad- 
venturer, who is represented as winkin 
‘*like a wide-awake man trying to do a rich 
aunt,” and about the record of whose adven- 
tures and tricks there is only this screw 
loose, that rich papas who, like ‘* paterfa- 
milias” in this ‘‘ story in verse,” set traps 
in their — ‘* foxes to snare,” would find 
a sorry life of it in their neighbourhood if it 
were a fox-hunting county. But this isa 
pardonable improbability where a lady tells 
the tale, and no reader can mistake ‘‘A.” and 
‘*B.” for other than ladies. In their gravest 
as in their gayest moods the most thorough 
refinement presides. Of humour each in 
her way has an overflowing sense, but with 
‘“«B.” it is subordinated ; with ‘* A.” it leaps 
and sparkles here, there, and everywhere. 
Which of this pair would be chosen for 
‘*laureate” of Lilliput (to borrow a fanc 
from another charming child’s book) it would 
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be hard to pronounce. Probably, if one 
were to ‘‘ tabulate” results, and set the 
kindled cheeks and melting moods evoked 
by one against the mirth and merriment 
which come at the faintest call of the other, 
there would have to be two laureates, as of 
old there was a brace of kings at Sparta. 
It may well be that, according to a pretty 
fancy of * A.” in her little poem “‘ Lilies * — 


Blossoms that have power to bless 
Only children understand. 


But the same privilege of innocence, to dis- 
cern what is hidden from older and more 
world-worn eyes and hearts, ought to dis- 
pose the denizens of nurseries and school- 
rooms to be unanimous in voting these ‘‘ two 
friends” into the topmost rank of their 
friends and benefactors. 


From The Saturday Review. 
CARICATURE HISTORY OF THE GEORGES.* 


Ir is twenty years since this work was = 
to the public with the different title of “* Eng- 
land under the House of Hanover.” The new 
name is unquestionably more proper, if the 
object of a name be to describe the nature 
of the contents of the book. For England 
under the House of Hanover presented a 
thousand exceedingly important aspects 
which it did not fall within Mr. Wright's 
province to delineate; indeed, one might 
say, that the grave and profound elements 
in the England of the eighteenth century 
were just those which he naturally and char- 
acteristically avoided. England for a hun- 
dred years after 1714 contained an immense 
amount of religious activity of diverse kinds, 
social energies working all manner of 
changes from beneath the surface, political 
forces modifying both the spirit and the let- 
ter of positive institutions, and soon. There 
was the whole foundation and preparation 
for our own social state being laid, in all its 
departments and forms. A history of it 
would be a history of civilization in the 
eighteenth century — an achievement which 
Mr. Wright would not be at all likely to un- 
dertake, or to think himself competent to un- 
dertake. To compile a caricature history 
of this epoch is quite another thing. Light 
industry among old prints and collections 
of squibs and Snpoums, a knowledge not 
too difficult of attainment as to where re- 
positories of these documents exist, and the 
absence of too keen and exquisite a sense 

* Caricature History of the Georges; or, Annals 


the House hag & Compiled fiom the Squibs, 
roadsides, Window Fictures, Lam~oons, and Pic- 


Y | torial Caricatures of the Time.’ By Thomas Wright, 
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of literary art — these are the conditions of 
a caricature history, and with them Mr. 
Wright found no difficulty in complying. 
His enterprise was particularly val fitted 
for his talents and attainments, and his 
book, adorned and enlivened as it is by some 
five hundred illustrations, is well worth 
turning over by everybody who has had his 
interest in this period stirred by graver au- 
thorities. Perhaps it would not be doing 
Mr. Wright a very weighty injustice if we 
were to invert the case as we have just put 
it, and say that the four hundred illustra- 
tions, if not adorned nor much enlivened, 
are at any rate satisfactorily explained, by 
the accompanying letterpress. Certainly, 
to persons who have studied the period with 
intelligence in standard writers, the illustra- 
tions and the interpretations thereof are 
more instructive as well as more_ diverting 
than the portions in which the author strings 
his events together would be without the at- 
tractions of woodcuts. As an adjunct toa 
good history of the larger facts of the time, 
this caricature history, representing in gro- 
tesque forms the views taken alike of larger 
and smaller facts by contemporaries, may 
well be thoroughly useful, both to the gen- 
eral reader and to the younger sort of stu- 
dents. The full-grown student will proba- 
Lly find time to work the vein more or less 
on his own account in independent sources. 

Caricatures bring the feelings of an epoch 
home to us with a sense of reality that per- 
haps nothing else can supply so well. There 
is such difficulty in making history real to 
most minds. Much force and soundness 
and apprehensiveness of imagination are 
necded, if we are to reproduce to ourselves 
the outward manners and customs and the 
inward sentiments of people who lived un- 
der unfamiliar circumstances. No pictorial 
skill in the historian is adequate to the work. 
Given such graphic power as Macaulay had, 
or even such as a greater than he — Mr. 
Carlyle —has, what is required in the 
reader is a readiness of imagination almost 
as great as that of the historian to be sure 
that even afaint impression of the very real- 
ity has fixed itself. Mr. Carlyle’s surpass- 
ing success in the vivid force which he gives 
to men and ideas of other times and places 
is due, first, to the sincere penetration with 
which he projects himself out into his sub- 
ject in all its incidents, and next, to the ex- 
traordinary skill with which he finds or in- 
vents corresponding epithets of exceeding 
definitiveness and precision. His single line 
about the lean Pitt sniffing the storm from 
his watch-tower at St. James’s seems to 
strike the eye of the reader as fully as a car- 
teon in Punch, cr one of the caricatures in 
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Mr. Wright’s book. Mr. Carlyle’s works 
abound in pictures of a single stroke each, 
which carry us to the very spot, to the map 
and the hour. But he stands almost alone 
in this respect. With the ordinary chroni- 
cler and standard historian words are an in- 
strument weak as water. The student’s 
mind floats in vagueness, now and again 
clutching at a solid order or series of facts. 
In an ordinary way, he gets as little true a 
notion of what took place, what was seen, 
thought, and felt, as he gets of the sea (sup- 
posing him never to have been near it) from 
a description in poetry, or of a mountain 
from Mr. Ruskin’s most splendid prose. A 
set of caricatures such as we have in Mr. 
Wright’s volume brings the surface of the 
age before us with a vividness that no prose- 
writer even of the highest power could em- 
ulate. Macaulay’s most briliiant sentence 
is weak by the side of the little woodcut 
from Gillray which gives us Burke and Fox, 
before the coalition of 1783, thundering 
against North, and North, on the other 
hand, thundering with equal energy against 
them. Burke’s gesture and attitude especi- 
ally possess an admirable force, and suggest 
better than any written description how 
even his friends come to look upon that or- 
atory which is so superb to read as mad- 
ness and raving to listen to. Again, books 
no doubt tell us that the accusation which 
was brought against Burke at the very out- 
set of his career, of being a Jesuit in dis- 
guise, was never heard the last of until the 
very end. But one forgets this in the glow 
of light which now surrounds the memo 

of that great man ; in our reverence for a phi- 
losopher of a past age, we forget that he had 
contemporaries, and that contemporaries do 
not always treat even their philosophers in 
a discipular manner. The caricatures re- 
call with extraordinary vivacity the con- 
stancy with which this calumny of the Jesuit 
clung to Burke, though the emblem of it 
seems to have disappeared in Gillray’s ex- 
cellent caricature called ‘‘ Smelling a Rat,” 
which represents ‘‘ the long spectacled nose 
of the author of the Reflections armed with 
the crown and cross, penetrating into the 
secret study of Dr. Price, and surprising 
him, surrounded by all the evidences of se- 
dition against the Church and State.” The 
least uncomplimentary of the caricatures in 
which Burke figures is probably that famous 
picture, by Sayer, representing the triumph- 
ant entry of Carlo Khan into Leadenhall 
Street. It refers to Fox’s memorable In- 
dia Bill on which the Coalition Ministry 
were driven out of office, and represents 
Charles Fox being ‘‘ conducted to the door 
of the India House on the back of an ele- 
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hant, which exhibits the full face of Lord 
North, and led by Burke, as his imperial 
trumpeter.” The Opposition, with the usual 
exaggeration of faction, vowed that Fox 
meant to make himself a dictator in Indian 
affairs, and by the peculiar provisions of the 
Bill to establish an influence, authority, and 
position that should be independent of the 
Crown, and of any change of Ministry which 
might take place. Some later historians, 
seeing the inappropriateness of this objec- 
tion, have assumed that it could not have 
had much influence at the time. Yet, ac- 
cording to Mr. Wright, Fox acknowledged 
that it was Sayer’s caricature — embodyin 
this objection with forcible hymour — whic 
dealt the most severe of all blows to the 
Bill in public opinion. Young Pitt seems 
to have thought so too, for when he came 
into power he gave the artist a place. Mr. 
Wright gives us an entertaining account of 
some of the lampoons and caricatures that 
issued in countless numbers during the great 
Westminster election of 1784, which fol- 
lowed shortly after the dismissal of Fox and 
North from office and the accession of Pitt. 
Among them is a little cut representing the 
famous kiss with which the beautiful Duch- 
ess of Devonshire was supposed to have 
bribed the butcher to vote for Charles Fox. 
Considering the decorous way in which the 
standard historians are justly content with 
mentioning an electioneering trifle of this 
sort, we get a wonderful vision from Mr. 
Wright's wider and more detailed account 
of the kind of things which were really said 
and drawn about the beautiful Duchess’s 
share in the election. Indeed, it is not dif- 
ficult, if one remembers the exceeding gross- 
ness and license of that day, to conjecture 
the outrages from tongue, pen, and pencil 
to which a woman of her prominence taking 
a violent part in a violent election would as- 
suredly expose herself. We are not sure 
even now, if a lady of rank were to make 
herself as conspicuous for Mr. Mill as the 
Duchess Georgiana did for Fox, that she 
would escape gross and horrid lampooning. 
Some of the prints against the Duchess 
found their way along with others into the 
hands of the Queen, but their grossness was 
too much even for that august person’s par- 
tisanship, inflamed and bitter as it was. 

It really appears, as one turns over the 
pages of this queer and, in its way, elabo- 
rate history, as if society in England was 
in truth not formed nor shaped during the 
times which it describes. Manners, cos- 
tumes, habits, amusements, conversation — 
all was a chaos of extravagance, meanness, 
coarseness, and ugliness. We can perceive 
the frank and sweet gaiety, the jocund sim- 
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plicity, the gracious courtliness of the 
Shakspearian men; the sober gravity and 
self-respecting solemnity of the Cromwellian 
time. Even the levity of the Restoration 
was of the easy French type, while in all the 
follies of the Queen Anne men there were 
brains, and a flavour of wit and scholarship. 
But with George I. manners seem to fall to 
ieces, and society to become some shape- 
ess community of hogs. You havea Beau- 
clerk and a Langton, it is true, who could 
love their Johnson for his brains and his 
character; and you have a strange and pol- 
ished Horace Walpole. But in the ruck, in 
society as a whole, there seems to have been 
no particle of capacity for rational pleasure 
—no simplicity, no shadow of grace. The 
atmosphere is thick with grossness and silli- 
ness. Nothing in the world was ever so 
nearly like a society of Swiftian Yahoos. 
It is true that we have Schneiderism in ou 
time, but then compare that, silly and dis- 
gusting as it is, with the account of one of 
Mrs. Cornely’s masquerades, or a masquer- 
ade at the Pantheon. Licentiousness, wan- 
tonness, and gross debauchery seem never 
to have been so bad and so avowed in Eng- 
land as they were almost exactly a hundred 
years from now, when the offices of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and Abbot of Med- 
menham were possessed by the same titled 
ersonage, holding the president-ship of the 
{ell-Fire Club in commendam. Imagine | 
ladies of rank going now to a masked ball, 
say at Cremorne or the Argyll Rooms. 
Yet at a masquerade at the Pantheon in 1772 
there were some fourteen hundred persons 
of rank and position present, and participa- 
ting freely in the orgies. To sit in a box 
and watch a lady from Paris throw her legs 
about and otherwise outrage sober propri- 
ety is not a good thing, but it is better than 
what used to take place at the masquerades 
ofthe great-grandmothers of Madlle. Schnei- 
der’s patrons and patronesses. ‘* There 
were scenes in the upstairs rooms;” says an 
eyewitness in 1774, ‘‘ too gross for repeti- 
tion; I saw ladies and gentlemen together 
in attitudes that would have disgraced the 
Court of Comus.” After all, it is better 
that this kind of thing should be done by 
proxy on the stage. Then consider the dis- 
regard of physical cleanliness in those dreary 
times —the filthiness of the head-gear, for 
instance, which ladies of position were ac- 
customed to wear. Everybody knows the 
mass of wool, tow, hemp, lard, pomatum, 
and other things which rose above the head, 
and the long time during which the struct- 
ure once laboriously raised was allowed to 
remain undisturbed in its place. Just a 
hundred years, this very month, a corre- 
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spondent of the London Magazine, quoted 
by Mr. Wright, describes the hairdresser 
as asking a lady how long it was since her 
**head” had been opened or repaired. 
‘*She answered, Not above nine weeks; to 
which he replied, that that was as long as a 
head could well go in summer.” The de- 
scription which follows of the opening of 
the head is too disgusting for Mr. Wright 
to venture to reproduce it. It is some com- 
fort, after all, whatever may be the com- 
parative inner morality of this age, that we 
do keep clean the outside of the cup and 
platter. 





From The Spectator.. 
SENSATIONAL NOVELS. 


A wett known satirist of parsons, par- 
sons’ wives, and other ecclesiastical and 
quasi-ecclesiastical persons and things has 
written a book,* which is intended to make 
ridiculous the sensational novel. Lucretia 
Beverley (née Lucky Frommage) is a young 
lady who is determined to find romance in 
her life, and who meets, in consequence, 
with all sorts of painful and ludicrous mis- 
adventures, the chief of them being that she 
marries her uncle’s cowherd, one Reuben 
Rush, who describes himself as a nobleman 


in disguise, Marmion Mowbray by name, 
but who is really a burglar known by the 
soubriquet of ‘*Brummagem Brittles.” 
This satire is quite just, because it exactly 
hits the great artistic fault of the sensational 
novel, the use of illegitimate means to pro- 


duce an effect upon the reader. The case 
of the author and his public may be thus 
described. The novel of incident is easier 
to write and finds a larger circle of readers 
than the novel of character. But those 
readers further require that the scene of the 
story should be laid in a place and at a time 
with which they are or suppose themselves 
to be famikar. To produce a tale of mod- 
ern life that shall be at the same time a tale 
of striking incident is the problem set to 
the writer of novels. The skilful construc- 
torof plots can satisfy the conditions with- 
out violating the propriéties of art, but to 
heap together startling and exceptional in- 
cidents in defiance of all probability is the 
obvious resource of inferior artists. Such 
incidents do doubtless occur in modern life, 
nor is there any reason why they should not 
be introduced, under the restrictions which 
good taste will prescribe, in the novels 
which undertake to represent it. But our 


* Lucretia; or, the Heroine of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. A Correspondence, Sensational and Senti- 
mental. By the Author of the Owlet of Owistone 
Edge. London: Masters. 1868. 
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sense of the fitness of things is offended by 
the continual recurrence of what ought to 
be most sparingly employed to bring about 
a catastrophe or to disentangle a plot. At 
the same time, it is clear that the offence 
arises from the nearness of the events which 
are narrated. Take, for instance, the well 
known scene in Ivanhoe, the storming of 
Front-de-Beeuf’s castle, and translate it into 
modern life. A body of labourers, led by 
a gang of poachers and by a Royal Duke 
in Disguise, attack the castle of the wicked 
Earl Mowbray, in order to deliver certain 
prisoners whom he is holding in durance, 
say, General Wilfred, a soldier who has 
distinguished himself in India, and Miss 
Rebecca Isaacs, the beautiful daughter of a 
money-lender in Piccadilly. The chief of 
the poachers would wield a small-bore rifle, 
the Royal Duke a life-preserver of enor- 
mous size. And the story of the siege 
would conclude with a scene in which Sarah 
Hodge, a daughter of the people, who has 
suffered a fearful wrong from the wicked 
house and repaid it with as fearful a ven- 
geance, dances on the battlements of the 
flaming pile, while she sings some song of the 
Music Halls. Yet no one would call Scott’s 
great romance “sensational.” The remote- 
ness of the time protects it from the charge ; 
we know generally that the age of Rich- 
ard I. was an age of violent deeds; we do 
not know, at least we do not know instinct- 
ively, and the softening effect of distance 
makes us careless to inquire, whether this 
or that incident is probable. ‘ 

An exact illustration is afforded by the 
difference between tragedy and melodrama. 
Tragedy deals with historical or legendary 
persons and events, and gains a libert 
which could not otherwise be accorded to it 
from the dignity or the sanctity of its sub- 
jects. Where could we find greater horrors 
than in the story of CEdipus? A man kills 
his father and marries his mother; his sons 

erish in mutual conflict; his daughter is 
uried alive. No Greek audience would 
have endured such a story, had the scene 
been laid in the Athens or Thebes of their 
own age. But it was made endurable by 
the remoteness of the time. This softened 
the effect of the horror; this reconciled the 
audience to that central idea of an over- 
as necessity by which the dramatist 
elt his subject to be sanctified. Men who 
would rebel against the notion of a fate 
which governed their own lives, would ac- 
cept it without difficulty of the shadowy 
personages of a far distant past. But 
tragedy requires cultivation in the audience, 
and supreme skill inthe actor. Melodrama 
achieves success under easier conditions, 
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but achieves it at the sacrifice of art. It 
deals with the same subjects as tragedy, but 
it vulgarizes them, because it removes them 
from the associations which legitimatize and 
ennoble them. 

So far, then, we think the satire of Zu- 
cretia to be just; but when the writer, in 
his epilogue, exchanges humour for a 
* nation, when he declares ‘‘ that the teac 
ing of the sensational novels of the day is, 
on the whole, so infamous, the principles 
contained in many of them so utterly de- 
moralizing ; the conversations retailed so 
revolting for their looseness, wickedness, 
and blasphemy ; the scenes represented so 
licentious, or so horrible, that it becomes 
the duty of every one who can find his way 
into print to protest against them,” he seems, 
to us, to be going beside his mark. The 
fault of the sensational novel is artistic 
rather than moral. If the writer might be 
credited with any object beyond those of 
amusing his readers and enriching himself, 
he might assert that his aim is identical with 
that which Aristotle states to be the aim of 
tragedy, — ‘‘ to purify the passions by emo- 
tions of pity and terror.” These are cer- 
tainly the emotions to which the sensation- 
al novel, as we understand the term, com- 
monly appeals. And though we readil 
allow that the artistic defect interferes wit 
the moral purpose, we cannot concede that 
it makes it immoral. The writer of Lucre- 
tia, when he assumes the serious mood, 
mentions no names, but the character of 
his plot and his heroine’s allusion to Aurora 
Floyd make it evident that his attack is 
levelled against Miss Braddon. We are not 
concerned to defend that lady, but we will 
say this, that none of her novels, and we 
have read them all, have seemed to us im- 
moral, Aurora Floyd suffers enough for 
the folly of her girlhood to satisfy the most 
rigid moralist, and no one will be inclined 
to follow the example of Lady Audley, who 
accompanies her to her final doom in the 
Belgian madhouse. 

This mistake is the more to be regretted, 
because there is a class of novels which, 
without being in the least sensational, de- 
serve all the hard language which can be 
applied to them. The scene of their story 
is laid in modern drawing-rooms and gar- 
dens. Every accessory introduced is given 
with perfect propriety and correctness. 
They may justly claim to be free from any 
extravagance of incident or of language. 
But they are not the less scandalously im- 
moral for that. Their very verisimilitude 
makes them dangerous. There is an active 
contagion, because there is such a probabil- 
ity, in their voluptuous descriptions, in their 
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subtle analyses of passion. Nor can they 
be sheltered under the half-ironical defence 
which Charles Lamb made for the dramatists 
of the Restoration. Theirs is not a world 
in which morality simply does not exist. 
They have a thin varnish of pretence which 
excludes the notion. The lady who debates 
through three volumes whether or no she 
shall an adulteress never forgets that 
there is a divine commandment and a social 
law. She simply gives to understand that 
they are of less moment than her own pas- 
sion or caprice. Any writer who could 
make ridiculous such tales as these would 
indeed do good service to society. We 
may again take an illustration from the 
stage. -The melodrama of the cheap thea- 
tres is an acted sensational novel; a rude 
audience, from whose life civilization has 
not banished violence as effectually as it has 
from ours, views with pleasure scenes which 
would strike us as ludicrous or disgusting. 
But, whatever abundance of horror and 
crime there may be in the melodrama, there 
is no immorality. The audience will not 
put up with it. The costermongers of the 
— would not endure the shameless ex- 
ibitions which our princes and nobles have 
lately been applauding with such frantic en- 
thusiasm, or, indeed, what has been: for 
years the staple commodity of many of our 
Western theatres. We may laugh at the 
vulgarity of their taste. And if we can el- 
evate it, if we can teach them to prefer 
Macbeth to the Murderers Doom, we shall 
have done them no small benefit.. But when 
we pass from ridicule to serious censure, we 
must never forget that the rudest melodra- 
ma stands in moral value higher than such 
polite productions as La Grande Duchesse 
de Gerolstein. 


From The Saturday Review. 
RICHARDSON’S CLARISSA.* 


Mr. Dattas deserves the thanks of every 
lover of English literature for his endeavour 
to rehabilitate one of its most unquestiona- 
ble masterpieces. Most people begin their 
study of Richardson with Pamela, and the 
insufferable prolixity of that complete let- 
ter-writer — for it is not much more — usu- 
ally stifles any desire to become better ac- 
7 with so ineffably tiresome an au- 
thor. Pamela, is only worth reading by 
professional students of the literature and 
moral tone of the period. The case is very 
different with Clarissa. There is a stir and 


Richardson. 


* Clarissa. A Novel. By Sam 
ndon: Tinsley 


Edited by E. S. Dallas. 3 vols. 
Brothers. 1868. 
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movement and liveliness in the book-seller’s 
second story which not even Richardson’s 
warmest admirers could think they found in 
the first, whatevér merits it may be sup- 

osed to have from a didactic point of view. 

Yobody can pretend that the plot of Clar- 
issa does not excite and keep up one’s keen- 
est interest, from the beginning to its terri- 
ble climax and its tragic consummation. As 
Macaulay said to Thackeray in a character- 
istic outburst, reported in Mr. Dallas’s in- 
troduction — ‘‘ If you have once entered on 
Clarissa, and are infected by it, you can’t 
leave it.” And this is equally true of men 
and women who are without Macaulay’s in- 
exhaustible and insatiable power of taking 
interest in things. People who have supped 
on the horrors and complexities of such 
writers as Mr. Collins or Miss Braddon may 
still find their attention fast engaged by the 
woes of Miss Clarissa Harlowe, and the end- 
less machinations of her destroyer. But 
then they will probably be driven, by this 
very engagement of their interest and its 
intensity, to resort to the rather demoraliz- 
ing and tiring device of skipping. For it 
cannot be concealed, as we turn over the 
pages of the original and unabridged Clar- 
issa, that its prolixity in some parts is re- 
pulsive even to the man who takes up his 
novel in as serious a spirit as if it were an 
ethical treatise. Richardson, as Mr. Dallas 
reminds us, was sixty years old when he 
wrote his best book, and at sixty most re- 


flective tradesmen, rm power | if the world: 


has gone very well with them, are addicted 
to heavy moralizing and preaching. Be- 
sides, the author may perhaps have felt that 
the amount of wickedness in his romance de- 
manded a prportionately handsome amount 
of sermonizing by way of makeweight. 
Not satisfied that virtue should teach itself 
by example, he insists on setting forth the 
advantages of virtue in an abstract manner, 
and impressing its cla.ms upon us with all 
the severity of didactic common-place, This 
is plainly a fault. When your heart is torn 
with the anguish of a sahiviadiahan woman, 
and inflamed with anger against her ruthless 
betrayer, it is a piece of unspeakable bathos 
to ask us, directly or indirectly, to lend our 
ears to garrulities about right and wrong. 
If one does not hate vice, in seeing the cir- 
cumstances of Clarissa Harlowe’s fate, no 
number of general propositions is at all 
likely to engender the proper amount of in- 
dignation. Seeing that this mistaken pro- 
lixity, where prolixity was less than any- 
where else to be endured, has succeeded in 
thrusting what is really an admirable work 
of art into¢he limbo of books unread, Mr. 
Dallas wisely bethought him that perhaps, 
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if this unreadable matter were curtailed with 
a pretty free hand, his countrymen might 
be induced again to turn to aromance which 
has probably excited more sincere enthusi- 
asm among Frenchmen than any other sin- 
gle product of our literature. Mr. Dallas 
zoes too far when he says that in the reign- 
ing literature of France during the last cen-_ 
tury ‘‘ there was not to be found a trace of 
English iniluence save that of our novelist.” 
For, in truth, that portion of French litera- 
ture during this time which most especially 
made it the reigning literature of Europe 
was strongly impregnated with English in- 
fluences. French philosophy was charac- 
teristically a continuation of Locke and 
Newton, and, as M. Villemain has said, 
nearly every bolt of the freethinkers was 
drawn from the quiver of the English De- 
ists. Mr. Buckle has expatiated on this 
connexion w:th his customary amplitude of 
detail. But this exaggeration is not at all 
necessary for Mr. Dallas’s case, which is, 
that Richardson hag met among Frenchmen, 
and even Germans, with an amount of' rec- 
ognition that has never been accorded to 
him by the later generations of English peo- 
ple. This, we take it, is beyond dispute. 
There are two reasons to account for it. 
The ordinary novel-reader found the un- 
abridged Clarissa too heavy for him, while 
the people with understanding and patience 
enough to appreciate all its merits had pro- 
bably for the most part forsworn fiction, 
and neglected Clarissa along with the flim- 
sier books. Mr. Dallas’s edition will, at 
any rate, obviate the objections of the first 
class. He has not set to work with a reck- 
less enjoyment of his prerogative, nor cut 
and slashed on the yvight hand and on the 
left. Ifanything. he has been too consci- 
entiously tender, too solicitous to retain all 
the characteristics of his author’s art. Still 
Clarissa is now readable, like any other 
three-volume novel, by. znybody with the 
feeblest capavity of being interested in the 
exploits and sufferings of some of the most 
admirable characters in the whole range of 
fiction. As is usual when a good thing has 
been done, we only wonder why it was 
never done before. Why were not men of 
letters before Mr. Dallas stimulated by that 
saying of Scott’s, in which he has found a 
highly appropriate motto for his title-page, 
that ‘‘a modern reader may be permitted to 
wish that Clarissa had been a good deal 
abridged at the beginning”? However, let 
us be thankful that the abridgment has been 
made at last, and made with judgment and 
discretion. For, though we can scarcely go 
so far as the editor in his superlative esti- 
mate of Clarissa as ‘‘the noblest of all 
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novels,” yet nothing can be more desirable 
than that in these days — when writers of 
fiction, with the rarest exceptions, are con- 
tent either with superficial reproduction or 
equally superficial outrage of the facts of 
lite— we should cease to neglect a story 
which, while closely realistic with the agree- 
able realism of primitive art, yet rises fully 
to the height of human rowan 

The conditions of Richardson’s success 
in Clarissa are very striking. The climax 
of his plot is the wickedest crime in the cal- 
endar, perpetrated under the most atrocious 
and disgusting circumstances that one can 
well imagine. Yet, somehow, the sweet 
and pure nobleness of the unhappy heroine 
sheds such a light over the story that the 
horror of the crime, which with a smaller 
artist would have made the whole book 
lurid and foul, seems only to touch us indi- 
rectly. Founded on an impurity, the ro- 
manc¢e glows and is radiant with the very 
purest impressions. The most censorious 
critic in such matters will allow that not a 
shadow of vicious influence can be found in 
Clarissa. Every man or woman who is not 


to begin with as corrupt as Lovelace him- 
self, will be vehemently set against the bru- 
tality of unbridled passion, not stimulated 
to yield to it, or even to think about it, by 
Richardson's portrayal of its mastery and 


violence. Even a modern Lovelace — and 
the vile type survives — who should be per- 
suaded to read Clarissa would infallibly be 
moved to a better mood, and constrained to 
leave his usual courses for a month at any 
rate. They are but sickly moralists, with a 
puny faith in the virtue or principles of 
their clients, who fear a book that only pre- 
sents crime in such a light as to make it un- 
mistakably hideous even in the eyes of men 
who might previously not have sa from 
its commission. Probably the secret of all 
this is that Richardson has steered so thor- 
oughly wide of anything like an intermix- 
ture of sentimental with descriptive matter. 
Try to conceal or colour lust with delicacy, 
romance of circumstance, tenderness of feel- 
ing, or anything that is morally creditable 
in men’s eyes, and the danger of such work 
is unfathomable and unending. Witness 
the corruption of certain modern French 
tales and studies. Not a sentimental line 
in Clarissa veils the ugliness and cruelty of 
the outrage, which stands just as baldly hate- 
ful as a vindictive murder or a crafty and 
destructive fraud. It is this which makes 
the story so emphatically moral. Not for 
one second can any one sympathize with 
Lovelace. We detest him before he has 
wrought his iniquity; and we despise him 
for his silly noise and vehemence when all 
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is over with his victim. Yet he is no vulgar 
melodramatic villain, but just the ordin 
clever scoundrel of polite society, and wit 
the clever scoundrel’s eminent points — his 
wit, shiftiness, gaiety, wicked levity: Love- 
lace’s letters are incomparably good, full of 
life and reality; and it is exactly because 
they are so real and unstrained that they 
fill us with a hearty aversion for the mean- 
ness of that gaiety which is merely the pro- 
duct of robust health and unflinching selfish- 
ness. People have wondered how it came 
to pass that a domestic and decorous book- 
seller could conceive and draw a rake to 
such perfection. Even the rakes with thick- 
er heads than Lovelace—Tourville and 
Mowbray — are excellently sketched. And 
here, by the way, we are inclined to dissent 
from Mr. Dallas’s complaint of want of 
background. The minor characters who 
fill in the background are full of truthful- 
ness and life, from the abominable Mrs. 
Sinclair and Sally Martin and Elias Brand 
up to Belford and Clarissa’s brother and 
sister. Nothing in its way can be better 
than the by-play between Miss Howe and 
her mother and the worthy Hickman; in 
some portions of this there is really good 
comedy. Again, though left in a certain 
shadow, still the reader constantly finds 
himself thinking of the effect of Clarissa’s 
terrible miseries and her ultimate fate upon 
her hard and unamiable relations at Harlowe 
Place. This is an ever-present background 
to any reader of right sensibility, though 
his own imagination is left to fill it in. It 
is one of Richardson’s chief merits as an 
artist that he weaves his story as it were in 
a single piece. Take up a modern novel 
and the chances are a hundred to one that 
you find yourself engaged not on one story 
but on two, or perhaps three, linked togeth- 
er by some unspeakably slender thread. 
Richardson, like all other persons with a 
feeling for art, studies unity of construction, 
makes his story an integral work, and, while 
not excluding asides and by-play, holds 
them in strictest subordination to the cen- 
tral interest of his story. We fancy that 
this is all that Mr. Dallas means by want of 
background. To us it seems rather a vir- 
tue than a defect, provided that, along with 
strict unity of story, you have a just diver- 
sity of character. Of this diversity there is 
in Clarissa no lack. The meanly spiteful 
Arabella, the sullenly spiteful James Har- 
lowe, the fiery and spirited Anna Howe, 
the sober Hickman, the thick-headed rake 
Tourville, the reformable rake Belford, the 
incorrigible and clever rake Lovelace, the 
“a gentle, and high-minded Clarissa Har- 
owe —all these people are drawn with a 
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firmness of hand and distinctness of outline 
that are not to be surpassed. 

There is something amusingly character- 
istic of the century in Richardson’s prefa- 
tory assurance that ‘it will be proper to 
observe, for the sake of such as may appre- 
hend hurt to the morals of youth from the 
more freely-written letters, that the gentle- 
men, though professed libertines as to the 
female sex, and making it one of their wick- 
ed maxims to keep no faith with any of the 
individuals of it who are thrown into their 
power, are not, however, either infidels or 
scoffers.” That there should be any conso- 
lation derivable from this queer combination 
of unimpeached orthodoxy with unscrupu- 
lous libertinage is natural in a century in 
which, as has been said, religion was ouly 
something to be proved, not to be particu- 
larly acted on. Still, that such a creation 
as Clarissa Harlowe was possible, and that 
her story should excite unbounded and sin- 
cere enthusiasm, prove in some sort that, in 
spite of all its artificiality and hollowness, 
there was in the over-reviled eighteenth een- 
tury an honest love of moral beauty to which 
the formality of its expression did imper- 
fect justice. The fault was, and you may 


see it in Clarissa as elsewhere, that the best 
people of that time stopped short at morali- 


ty; they never got to the higher and more 
elevating ground of what, to avoid a long 

araphrase, we may be allowed to call spir- 
ituality. They loved virtue in some better 
sense than the mere payment of tithes of 
anise and cummin ; but they lacked the con- 
sciousness of that aspect of things which is 
not the mere reflection of social right and 
wrong, but is subtler, less definable, less 
measureable. Turn from Pope to Words- 
worth, and one perceives that in the nine- 
teenth century ideas, almost faculties, have 
come into the human mind which slumbered 
or were absent a hundred years before. It 
must be confessed, however, that the sweet 
virtue and tenderness of Clarissa Harlowe, 
absolutely free as it is from any namby- 
aren element, is so pure and lofty as all 

ut to transcend the mere moral standard 
of the time. And it is just possible, too, 
that the modern sharpening of the spiritual 
sense and craving may have given some oc- 
casion for falling away in plain morals. We 
are too near to be able to tell, but perhaps 
fifty years hence people may reflect that 
the purity, endurance, courage, and tender 
daalociledednees of Clarissa Harlowe made 
up a type that was too high fora generation 
of virtuous simperers, 
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From The Spectator. 


THE UNITED STATES’ CHRISTIAN COMMIS- 
SION.* 


ANOTHER of the great charitable organi- 
zations which the late American War brought 
forth — the United States’ Christian Com- 
mission—has published to the world its 
final record. Perhaps in these long lists of 
delegates, balance sheets, summaries ‘‘ of 
receipts and values,” ‘‘ of labours and dis- 
tributions,” some may miss a little the spirit 
of the divine command to the almsgiver, 
‘* Let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth.” And yet it would be impossi- 
ble to wish that the volume, together with 
the kindred one of the United States’ Sani- 
tary Commission, had not seen the light. 
Of that great conflict, the epic grandeur of 
which looms larger and larger upon us as we 
recede from it, they illustrate aspects which 
the ordinary political, military, or financial 
history cannot render, and which are never- 
theless most essential to be taken in, if we 
would comprehend the struggle as a whole. 
The present volume, for instance, in direct 
contradiction to the reports industriously 
circulated in Europe at the time on the sub- 
ject, which represented the war as becom- 
img daily more and more the work of mere 
mercenaries on the Northern side, shows 
that there was throughout it a constant 
growth of religious feeling and fervour, 
both in the armies and at home, probably 
oy all parallel on so large a scale, and 
only to be compared in modern times to the 
best days of English Puritanism in our civil 
wars of the seventeenth century. ‘‘ It was 
generally felt,” writes Mr. Moss, ‘‘ especially 
during the last two years of the war, that 
the Christian character of a young man was 
as safe in the Army as in any place out of 
it.” Again, we read : — 


*¢ Pastors and others, who visited the Army as 
delegates during the winter of 1863-4, declared 
that their experience was unlike anything known 
or conceived before. There was a religious re- 
vival among the soldiers which made labours at 
home seem formal and fruitless, and the opinion 
was expressed by clergymen of most mature and 
sober judgment that the prospect was more en- 
couraging for the conversion of men in the Army 
than out of it. It was felt to be worth a jour- 
ney to the Army to find men who were positively 
eager to learn the way of silvation, and they 
were found there by thousands.’’ 


* Annals of the United States’ Christian Commis- 
sion. By the Rev. Samuel Moss, Home Secretary to 
the Commission. Fhilade!phia: Lippincott. 1868. 
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Again: — 

‘*That there was abundant badness in the 
Army is indubitable, for where men abound sin 
will abound too. But it is not too much to say 
that the world never saw so moral an army as 
the mighty host enlisted in the cause of the 
Union; never such an assemblage of men arrayed 
for war with so little of those vices that are the 
cankerworm of armies— drunkenness, profanity, 
and uncleanness. And there were, besides, a 
sufficient number of men of such deep religious 
character that they . . . were felt as a positive 
power.”’ 


And Mr. Stuart, the President of the Com- 
mission, was able, after the close of the war, 
to say at the meeting of our own Bible So- 
ciety in 1866, ‘‘ I have seen the returns that 
were made in answer to official inquiries 
throughout one State, Massachusetts, and, 
with a few exceptions, the soldiers have re- 
turned better men than they left.” This is, 
however, but one aspect of the facts. The 
gradual strengthening of the nation’s faith 
in the war, as one of religious obligation, 
seems to have been no Es remarkable. 
The mere statistics of the Christian Com- 
mission would suffice to show this. Durin 

its first year (November, 1861-2) it ha 

hard work to keep alive. In July, 1862, it 
had not ‘‘funds sufficient to rent perma- 
nently even the merest corner of an office,” 
and there was a talk of selling up its assets, 
a miscellaneous es comprising ene 
table and two chairs ; whilst its total receipts 
for 1862 were 40,160 dols. 29 cents. In 
1863 they rose to 358,239 dols. 29 cents; 
in 1864 to 1,297,755 dols. 28 cents; and 
during only four months of 1865 they were 
828,357 dols. 70 cents. That this increase 
in money receipts represented no buying-off 
in money of the duties of personal self-de- 
votion is clearly shown by the parallel in- 
crease in the number of *‘ delegates.” These 
were volunteers — ‘‘ members in good stand- 
ing of evangelical churches”—who gave 
their services for at least six weeks, their 
expenses only being paid, in the field, in 
the hospital, or en the battle-ground, for 
the ‘‘instruction, supply, encouragement, 
and relief” of the soldier; distributing 
stores, circulating good publications, aiding 
chaplains, encouraging prayer-meetings, en- 
couraging and aiding the men to communi- 
cate with their friends, aiding the surgeons 
on the battle-field, praying with the dying, 
‘*in short, striving to do all that man can 
do to meet the wants of brethren far from 
home and kindred.” Now the number of 
these delegates rose from 374 in 1862 to 
1,189 in 1863, 2,217 in 1864, and during the 
four months of 1865 was 1,079; a progres- 
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sion, though not the same as that of receipts, 
yet quite as satisfactory. The Christian 
Commission, moreover, claims not to have, 
like the Sanitary Commission, encouraged 
‘*the use of fairs and other similar expedi- 
ents for raising money,” although a few 
‘* reasonably successful” fairs were held by 
friends of the Commission upon their own 
responsibility ; and it is thus alleged on its 
behalf that whilst its total receipts were less 
than haJf the nearly five millions of dollars 
received by the Sanitary Commission, yet 
that deducting Pacific coast contributions, 
the proceeds of Sanitary fairs, and a few 
other sources of income of which the latter 
body availed itself, the ‘‘ spontaneous con- 
tributions” to the Christian Commission 
more than quadrupled those paid to the 
elder body. Such comparisons would be 
invidious if used to disparage one of these 
admirable institutions at the expense of the 
other; they are only useful as showing the 
strength of the distinctively religious ele- 
ment in the war charities of the time. The 
two Commissions, indeed, appear to have 
worked harmoniously together, though their 
fields of operation to some extent over- 
lapped each other. Thus Mr. Moss says of 
Sherman’s Georgian campaign: ‘In all this 
campaign the co-operation of the United 
States’ Sanitary Commission was most hearty 
and helpful. During the first two weeks, 
while their supplies were largely in excess 
of those of the Christian Commission, the 
delegates were allowed to distribute freely 
from their stores.” 

The name of Sherman recalls that of the 
General whose recognition of the services 
rendered by the Commission seems to have 
been the most grudging and tardy. The 
most humorous portions of Mr. Moss’s big 
volume are those in which he appears on the 
scene, as in his endorsement on a request 
to pass two of the Commission’s delegates 
to the front. 


‘* Certainly not. There is more need of gun- 
powder and oats than any moral or religious in- 
struction. Evéry regiment at the front has a 
chaplain,”’ 


(the latter assertion of which is shown in a 
note to have been completely incorrect, as 
there were no more than 80 chaplains to 
150 regiments and 40 batteries, of whom 
not one-half were at the front); or in the 
exquisite story of the agent of the Commis- 
sion who, having to preach in a church which 
had been used as a hospital, for want of 
help set to work himself in his shirt-sleeves, 
with thermometer at 90°, to clean it out, — 
when he had finished his labours by clam- 
bering up into the belfry and striking the 
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bell (the rope having been cut away), in 
dropping down again lost, through a treach- 
erous nail, ‘‘an important part of one leg” 
of his pantaloons, — and then found himself 
suddenly summoned by a corporal and two 
bayonets : — 


*** Did you ring the bell?’ —‘ I did.» —* Iam 
ordered to arrest you.” —‘ For what?’ — ‘To 
bring you to General Sherman’s head-quarters.’ 
—‘ But, corporal, I can’t see the General in this 
plight. I am an agent of the Christian Commis- 
sion, and am to preach here this morning, and 
was ringing the bell for service. If you will tell 
the General how it is it will be all right.” — 
*That’s not the order, Sir.” —‘ Well, corporal, 
send a guard with me to my quarters, till I can 
wash up, and pin together this rent.’ — ‘ That’s 
not the order, Sir; fall in.’ ’’ 


And so,-‘‘ without hat or coat, and with 
gaping wardrobe, preceded by the corporal, 
and followed by the bayonets,” the luckless 
agent had to state his case, and was met by 
the question, ‘‘ Js this Sunday?” The fol- 
lowing words complete the picture : — 


** As I entered, General Sherman was drum- 
ming with thumb and finger on the window-sill, 
and when the corporal announced his prisoner, 
the General commanding fixed his cold grey eye 
on me for a moment, motioned to his chief to at- 
tend to the case, and without moving a muscle 
of his face resumed his drumming and his Sab- 
bath problem —how to flank Johnston out of the 
Allatoona Mountains.’’ 


Yet, after the close of the war, and on 
the winding-up of the Commission, General 
Sherman bore his testimony to its labours, 
admitted having ‘‘ displayed an impatience ” 
when its agents ‘‘ manifested an excess of 
zeal,” and expressed his belief that their 
charity ‘‘ was noble in its conception, and 
applied with as much zeal, a I and 
discretion as the times permitted.” From 
General Grant, on the other hand, as well 
as from President Lincoln and Mr. Stanton, 
the Commission received unvarying kind- 
ness and support, as well, indeed, as from 
the great bulk of the superior officers of the 
Army. Grant tersely expressed the position 
and work both of the Sanitary and Christian 
Commissions in saying that to them the 
Army felt ‘* the same gratitude that the loyal 
public feel for the services rendered by the 
Army.” 

But the work of the Christian Commission 
has yet to be considered in another aspect. 
Its ‘‘ reflex action,” we are told, upon the 
delegates ‘* was very great, . . . . They 
received for themselves an intellectual and 
spiritual quickening that remained as a per- 
manent element of their future efficiency.” 
Amidst the terrible realities of the camp, 
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the battle-field, the hospital, no sham faith 
could pass muster, the truths of Christ’s Gos- 
pel shone out with new power. ‘ Never 
shall I forget,” writes a delegate of his 
Army audience, ‘‘ the look of those earnest 
eyes, and the devouring intensity of those 
eager countenances. It was a new thing, 
an experience never to be forgotten ; an ex- 
perience that will inspire many a heart, and 
strengthen the courage of many a Christian 
man, to do that sort of preaching at home 
which clinches the nail, and makes it stand 
fast in a sure place.” Thus, as one of them 
wrote, their own congregations were ‘‘ great- 
ly benefited” by their absence; and as on 
their return they continued to work for the 
Army, delivering, it is said, ‘‘as many ser- 
mons and addresses about the soldiers as 
they had previously delivered to.them,” they 
contributed to keep up a common religious 
purpose and fervour throughout the country. 

It is hardly worth while to dwell on the 
distinctive religious views which influenced 
the Commission. Mr. Moss says of it that 
‘*it stands before Christendom as a monu- 
ment of the faith of the American Church 
in the great doctrine of man’s ruin, and the 
great fact of God’s complete salvation.” 
Apostles and prophets would probably have, 
at least, interverted the two elements of the 
sentence, if indeed the idea of ‘* faith in the 
doctrine of man’s ruin” could ever have en- 
tered into the creed of either, in whatever 
sense they might have admitted the fact. 
Fortunately, however, the works of the 
Commission were larger than its professed 
faith. It was not faith in the doctrine of 
man’s ruin, but brotherly love for man, that 
invented the ‘‘ coffee waggon,” of which a 
woodcut is given, capable of giving ninety 
gallons of tea, coffee, or chocolate on the 
march every hour, — ‘* What you might call 
the Christian light artillery,” as a soldier 
said of it. It is admitted repeatedly that 
the practical charity of the Commission was 
the true passport for its creed. ‘‘ The del- 
egate could not speak well of the soul until 
he had cared for the suffering body.” And 
the very sight of that suffering often brought 
with it a very different faith from that in the 
doctrine of man’s ruin. ‘I had an exalted 
view of human nature,” writes one of the 
delegates, from a Fredericksburg - hospital 
after the battles of the-Wilderness, ‘‘as I 
contemplated these noble men, wounded and 
bruised for our sakes and the country’s, and 
enduring their sufferings without a murmur, 
indeed, in some cases, with cheerfulness, 
singing to soothe their pains, and smiling in 
order to hide them from others.” Yes, 
thanks be to God! This human nature of 


ours, which the Son of God did not disdain 











to take upon Him, is a nobler, higher thing 
than it takes itself for. It bears stamped 
upon it the image and superscription of its 
Creator; in its Saviour and Head its life is 
athered up; it is the temple of the Eternal 
spirit. Whatever it bears about it of 
‘‘ruin” is not its very self, but a thing of 
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earth and time; an object not of faith, but 
of sorrowful experience. If the religious 
formule of the Christian Commission were 
narrower than its self-sacrificing love, the 
Lord of Love knows His own; and that 
they are not His the less, though their eyes 
may not be fully opened to His light. 





Notes on the Psalms. Vol.I. By Albert 
Barnes. (Hamilton, Adams, and Co.) — Many 
of our readers are probably acquainted with the 
character of the commentaries on various books 
of Scripture which Mr, Barnes has published 
under the title of **Notes.’? This volume, which 
is the first of three, will complete his labours. 
That they are works of considerable merit and 
usefulness we have no wish to deny, but we can- 
not affect to have any great admiration for them. 
Perhaps we like Mr. Barnes less than usual when 
he is dealing with the Psalms. His verbose prac- 
tical comments especially obscure a beauty which 
surely does not need all this talk to make itself 
felt. Can any human being be better for this, 
on ‘Blessed are all they that put their trust in 
Him,’’ — “‘ Kings, princes, people — all, of ev- 
ery age and every land ; the poor, the rich, the 
bond, the free; white, black, copper-coloured, or 
mixed ; g// in sickness or health, in prosperity or 
adversity, in life or in death,’’ &., &c.? Mr. 
Barnes is, as we might expect, a very conserva- 
tive critic. All the headings of the Psalms, for 
instance, he considers to be ‘* part of the inspired 
record.’? This is one of the untenable positions 
which it is so irritating to see taken up by a wri- 
ter with whose general aim one sympathizes. 
How untenable it is we can see from the fact that 
so cautious a commentator as Mr. Thrupp, follow- 
ing herein the example of the orthodox German 
critics, abandoned it. 





Tue gentleman who is reporting for the Times 
the proceedings of the Wesleyan Conference, and 
who is clearly a Wesleyan, gives a remarkable ac- 
count of the decline among them of propagand- 
ist feeling. ‘*The Wesleyans cannot advocate one 
universal Church, for two reasons— first, it is 
clear to them that the New Testament prescribes 
no one form of Church government; and, second, 
they do not believe it would be practically good for 
mankind. Wherevey one Church has had all its 
own way and reigned without a rival, that Church 
has become corrupt, fallen, and apostate. This 
is the Wesleyan view, and they mean nothing 
unkind by it to others, for they apply it to them- 
selves, and believe that their own Church would 
become as corrupt as any other if they had it all 
their own way in any country for three hundred 
years. Many will hardly believe it, still it is 
true that the Wesleyans have no desire for uni- 
versality for themselves,’’ If that is a true ac- 
count of Wesleyan feeling, the Connexion is on 
the decline. One or two creeds, like the Jewish 
and the Hindoo, have lived though they discour- 
age converts, but then they have been sustained 
by the pride of birth. No creed ever keeps sweet 








unless its professors believe it truer than other 
creeds, and if they so believe, they must either 
try to‘make it universal or abstain from a recog- 
nised duty, 7. ¢., suppress their own consciences 
Do Wesleyans believe that the Church of Christ 
would be corrupt if all men belonged to it? If 
so, why spend millions to bring all men in? 


THE attempt to cultivate cinchonas in the isl- 
and of Jamaica has been attended with success. 
The Standard gives a report of this interesting 
scheme upon reliable authority, from which we 
make the following extract : — 


** Under the direction of Mr. Robert Thomson, 
operations were at first confined to propagation, 
which was undertaken in a systematic way in 
the early part of 1866. In March of the follow- 
ing year progress had so far been made that 
there were some 800 plants fairly growing. It 
was then decided to cultivate the trees on a more 
extended scale. With this view plantations of 
from 100 to 200 acres were marked out in the 
Blue Mountain range, and propagation was 
again carried on in contiguous sites, ranging, as 
regards elevation above sea level, from 3,500 to 
6,500 feet. The fact that certain plants, few in 
number it is true, had been growing here and 
there since 1861, and that one or two of these 
had actually attained the height of 20 feet, 
proved that the island in some parts-was well 
suited to the growth of certain cinchonas. At 
the present time, as the result of the growth of 
cuttings and of seed furnished by Dr. Hooker 
from Ceylon, there are about 25,000 plants in 
vigorous growth, In May, 1867, a score of 
cinchona simarubra were transferred to a site of 
an altitude of 3,700 feet, when they were about 
six inches in height; at the beginning of the 
present year they had actually grown to that of 
three feet. The larger number, however, of the 
25,000 were in pots, 500 only had been planted 
out at a height of 5,200 feet. Mr. Thomson, we 
understand, is fully impressed with the opinion 
that the cultivation of the cinchona will be 
‘highly remunerative.” He is not prepared to 
say which species is likely to be most luxuriant, 
but he has every reagon to believe that the ulti- 


| mate success in Jamaica ‘ will not yield to that 


of India.” These facts are of great interest, not 
only in regard to the increasing demand for 
quinine, but the commercial and consequent so- 
cial improvement of the island. Should the Gov- 
ernment experiment be successful, no doubt the 
land-owners of the island will follow the example 
set them, and undertake the culture for them- 
selves,’? 





A HOUSE OF CARDS. 


BOOK THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER I. 
INSIGNIFICANT PEOPLE, 


From the time at which Mr. Eliot Foster 
accepted the charge imposed upon him by 
Julia Peyton, his visits to Lane Cottage 
became more frequent. ‘The strictness and 
conscientio of his character had pre- 
vented his ever neglecting the widow and 
child whom Fate had sent in his way, for 
whom he felt himself in some degree re- 
sponsible; but Mrs. Wood, though she in- 
spired him with respect, and though he 
thoroughly believed her to be a very good 
woman, was dull and commonplace—a 
en whom Mr. Eliot Foster would have 

een perfectly satistied to benefit by deputy 
if the vicarious benefactor could have been 
found. But he took an interest in the 
disowned child for whom he had provided 
this safe, if humble, shelter; and a vague 
notion — originating he hardly knew how, 
but no doubt in his splenetic feeling towards 
Julia — arose in his mind with reference to 
the boy’s future. What if he observed him 
closely, found him promising in disposition 
and in ability, and adopted him? It would 
be a strange combination of destiny, that 





which should charge him with the care of, 
and provision for, Julia’s child—all un- 


known to her, undiscovered by her. He 
had many relations, but their kinship was 
distant, and he cared for none of them; and 
though he would be just to them in the dis- 
position of his property, there really was no 
reason, either in justice or otherwise, why 
he should not act upon such a wish, should 
it grow real and strong within him. This 
was another of the romantic ideas which oc- 
curred to Mr. Eliot Foster, and would have 
astonished that gentleman’s friends consid- 
erably. Assuredly there was a very soft 
spot in the middle-aged solicitor’s heart, 
but as there was no corresponding morsel 
in his head, he did not give the smallest in- 
dication of his entertaining any sentiment 
in particular towards the child, but paid 
the small stipend for his support with ex- 
emplary regularity. The little household 
at Lane Cottage kept in quiet the even 
tenor of its way; and the hard-working, 
painstaking, careful, proud-spirited, grim- 
natured widow did her duty by both the 
children well, if not eagerly ~ thoroughly, 
if not affectionately. She was hardly more 
demonstrative to her own child — though 
she loved her with a painfully solicitous af- 
fection, and suffered many silent agonies of 
apprehension for her future—than to the 
little stranger, who gave her a good deal of 





practical trouble, but no theoretical in- 
quietude. Mrs. Wood was grateful in her 
cold way to Mr. Eliot Foster, who had 
done her many and consistent kindnesses 
of a nature such as she would accept. 
They had never included the gift, and but 
rarely the loan, of money. She had had 
much experience of poverty, but it had nev- 
er beaten down her pride or conquered her 
self-respect, and she would not have been 
his debtor for any earthly consideration ex- 
cept her child’s needs. All that her dead 
husband’s cousin knew of Mrs. Wood made 
him respect her to a degree in which he had 
rarely extended that feeling towards wo- 
mankind; but the feeling stopped there. 
She was an unbending, uninteresting wo- 
man, purpose-like, business-like, who would 
never have admitted brightness into her 
own, or added it to any other, life, but who 
possessed valuable qualities, and not a little 
delicacy of mind. She displayed the latter 
not common endowment with respect to 
the boy who had been placed mie her 
care. She was not, with all her business- 
like coldness of demeanour, devoid of what 
is libellously described as ‘ feminine’ curi- 
osity, but ie kept it in check as regarded 
Henry Hurst. cle is Mr. Foster’s business,’ 
she said to herself, ‘ and not mine; and if 
he does not choose to tell me anything be- 
yond what he has told me, I shall certainly 
not distress him by questions.’ So the sit- 
uation was quietly accepted by all parties 
concerned, and the arrangement worked 
well, though Mr. Eliot Foster never acted 
upon, and in no very long time discarded, 
his vaguely-formed scheme of adopting the 
disowned child. He was no believer in in- 
herited moral qualities. Holding educa- 
tion in all its meanings in much respect, he 
held that it could construct and modify, 
and even contradict and counteract; and 
he did not watch the development of the 
child with any preconceived notions derived 
from-his knowledge of the parents, who had 
both errétso fatally, though so differently. 
Two facts concerning him impressed them- 
selves upon Mr. Eliot Foster very soon — 
Henry Hurst had a bad temper and a clear 
head; a combination which might, in the 
fortuitous course of circumstances, prove 
useful to himself, but which could hardly 
fail to be detrimental to the peace of those 
brought into contact with him. The bad 
temper was earlier and more readily ap- 
parent than the clear head, but the ator 
was not to be mistaken after a while. 

‘He is a very clever child,’ said Mr. Eli- 
ot Foster to Mrs. Wood one day when he 
had made his accustomed visit to Lane Cot- 
tage, and the two little companions had 
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been dismissed to play while he examined 
Mrs. Woods’ accounts, a superfluous pro- 
ceeding on which she always insisted. 
‘Don’t you think so? He looks so intelli- 
gent, and speaks so sharply.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs. Wood, eomposedly 
resting her firmly-folded hands upon the ta- 
ble before her; ‘he is a clever child, but 
of a bad disposition. I never make up my 
mind quickly, and I have taken time to 
come to that conclusion; he is an ill-tem- 
pered child, and cruel in his ways. I am 
glad he.is not my Alice’s brother.’ 

‘Glad he is not your own son, you mean, 
I should think,’ said Mr. Eliot Foster. ‘A 
son can make a mother more unhappy than 
a brother can make a sister.’ | 

‘Yes,’ again assented Mrs. Wood; ‘ but | 
it does not so much matter for me as for | 
Alice. She is a sensitive child, and will be 
a very sensitive woman, easily made to suf- 
fer.’ 

‘Do you mean,’ said Mr. Eliot Foster | 
rather hastily, ‘ that you do not like to have 
the boy here; that he makes you uncom- 
fortable and teazes your child? Because 
if so, pray let me make some other arrange- 
ment. What you —- about the boy annoys | 
me; I hoped he would prove a good little 
fellow ; but you must not suffer by him, you 
must not sacrifice yourself.’ 





‘ Pardon me,’ said Mrs. Wood, interrupt- 
ing him; ‘I did not mean anything of the 


kind. I require the money you pay me for 
taking care of Henry Hurst to enable me to 
live, and if you remove him I should be 
forced to seek another boarder in his place ; 
the child’s disposition makes no difference 
in my circumstances or in my duty. If you 
are satisfied with my care of him, I have no 
wish for his inane I only tell you what 
I do because — remember, I am not prying 
into your present or future intentions about 
the boy — you had better know what he 
promises to be: handsome, clever, and -vi- 
cious.’ 

Mr. Eliot Foster looked serious, and re- 
mained silent for a few minutes; he was 
thinking of the feelings which the child’s 
mother had expressed to him, of the repul- 
sion with which he had filled her, and of the 
description she had once given him of her 
husband, this boy’s father. No two women 
in the world could be less alike in outward 
form, in mind, and in mode of speech than 
were Julia and Mrs. Wood; but it was a! 
remarkable coincidence that they had both 
used the same words in speaking to Mr. 
Eliot Foster — ‘ handsome, clever, and vi- | 
cious.’ To father and to son this phrase 
had been applied. The judgment passed 
upon the child might be rash, might be pre- | 
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‘mature — time would tell; the description 


‘effect on his mind. 
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of the father had been but too fully justified 
by facts. 

‘1 have no particular intentions about the 
boy,’ Mr. Eliot Foster said after a pause; 
‘and you must not keep him if you come to 
dislike doingso.’ Then they talked of other 
matters, and the subject dropped. 

- Time went on with sure, imperceptible 
speed, and the children grew and prospered 
under the dull but careful rule of the widow. 
Mr. Eliot Foster made no sign, and had no 
sign made to him. He had a vague kind of 
acquaintance with the affairs and the doings 


'of the Havilands; but his interest in them 
was very moderate, and easily satisfied with 


the meagre and infrequent details conveyed 
to him by his steadily faithful client, Frank 
Burdett. Time produced its invariable 
The keen impression 
which the charge he had undertaken, and 
the conduct of the woman he had loved 
against his conscience, his judgment, and 
his will—thus unconsciously resembling 
Hugh Gaynor, of whose existence he was ig- 
norant — and had loved in vain, was fadin 

away. The widow and the children ha 

considerable interest for him; but the feel- 
ing had little reference to the boy’s story, 
and none to the romantic association which 
had once attached itself to him. Alice 
Wood found her way to the lawyer’s heart 
after a fashion which he hardly understood. 
The little girl was beautiful beyond the or- 
dinary beauty of pretty children, endowed 
with a fragile grace and a sweet pensive 
loveliness which might have made a_less 
matter-of-fact mother than Mary Wood 
keenly unquiet — might have filled her with 
foreboding, and the agony of an inexplica- 
ble fear. The child, despite the plain home- 
liness of her cottage-home, and the humble 
surroundings and routine of her everyday 
life, was a perfect little lady; not in the 
fantastic selfishness to which that term is 
sometimes applied, but in the natural grace, 
observance, and consideration of her bear: 
ing, as well as in the delicate and refined 
exterior, in which no resemblance to her 
mother was to be traced. The little girl’s 
face — not rosy, and yet not pale with the 
pallor of ill-health, but with a transparent 
clearness of complexion— was mild and 
thoughtful, and her slight figure and gentle 
movements had all the limber, supple ease 
of childhood without its boisterousness. 
She was a child whom no one could have 
passed unnoticed, but whom no keen ob- 
server could have seen without perceiving 
that there was too much sensitiveness, too 
much fancy, too early a turn for reverie 
about her, to bede her good in the world, 
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where life for one of her condition must, 
unless under strangely exceptional circum- 
stances, wear a very work-a-day and com- 
monplace aspect. Between Alice and her 
surroundings, incongruity existed which 
Mr. Eliot Foster did not fail to see, and it 
gave him pleasure to procure for her such 
small luxuries and indulgences as her moth- 
er’s pride did not interfere to forbid her 
having. The little girl learned to love the 
grave kind gentleman next after her mother 
and the boy, who presented as remarkable 
@ contrast to her in appearance as in dispo- 
sition. The period of early childhood, all- 
important as it is, presents but few salient 
features of interest in such a narrative as this ; 
it suffices to note the fact that, as Alice Wood 
made progress in the regard of Mr. Eliot 
Foster, Henry Hurst retrograded. He was 
a handsome boy, dark-eyed, dark-haired, 
dark-complexioned; and though in time 
the lawyer ceased to trace in his features 
the resemblance to his father of which Julia 
Peyton had spoken with such strong dis- 
gust, his countenance was none the more 
pleasing for the alteration. A physiogno- 
mist would have found nothing reassuring 
in the shifting, shallow eyes, and the thin, 
compressed, finely cut lips —an artist little 
charm in the undeniable good looks, which 
He had 


had a certain cachet of vulgarity. 
fair abilities, and profited satisfactorily by 
the elementary instruction, at the hands of 
Mrs. Wood, which he and Alice shared. 
The first taste the boy gave any evidence 
of possessing was a taste for drawing, and 
the widow was quick and pleased at 


er- 
ceiving its indications. Among enae- 
ocations adopted by the deceased Mr. 
Wood, and severally and successively aban- 
doned by him, in the course of his brief and 
remarkably-unlucky existence, that of a 
drawing-master had perhaps been, on the 
whole, the least complete failure, and his 
wife had taken some interest in his pro- 
ceedings in that capacity. She was there- 
fore able to recognise the boy’s taste, and it 
interested her. One day, — when she had 
been watching the two children, seated on 
the edge of the little grass-plat which bor- 
dered the narrow approach to the cottage- 
door, the boy busily drawing something 
meant to represent a tree which adorned 
the waste land on the opposite side of the 
road, and the girl sitting beside him, her 
small hands folded, her little figure perfectly 
still, her attitude expressive of the absorbed 
attention and content one sometimes sees in 
children’s faces, — Mr. Eliot Foster ar- 
rived. After some general conversation, 
Mrs. Wood told the lawyer that Henry 
Hurst, who was not anything wonderful ‘ at 
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his lessons,’-would probably do well as an 
artist, and asked him what he wished the 
boy ‘to be.’ Mr. Eliot Foster replied that 
he had not thought of the matter; that dis- 
cussion of it would be premature while 
Henry Hurst was so mere a child; but that 
if he continued to manifest taste and talent 
in that direction, there could be no objec- 
tion to his pursuing an artist’s career. ‘There 
would be a small sum of money forthcom- 
ing to start him in life, ‘enough to get him 
taught, and set him up in paint-pots and 
brushes,’ said the lawyer, whose compre- 
hension of the requirements of an artist was 
not extensive. Then they both smiled at 
the idea of seriously discussing the pros- 
cts of the child from the suggestion of 
is crude performances on his slate. It was 
a long time before the matter was again 
mooted, but in the discussion of that day 
was traced the vague outline of the dis- 
owned child’s future career. 

The business which had brought Mr. 
Eliot Foster to Lane Cottage on this day, 
was also destined to have considerable in- 
fluence on the future of the widow and her 
daughter. Among the lawyer’s clients was 
a trustee of one of the numerous charitable 
institutions at Coventry. This gentleman 
had called upon Mr. Eliot Foster, and men- 
tioned that the post of matron to this insti- 
tution was vacant. Upon inquiry into the 
emoluments and duties of the position, the 
lawyer had conceived the notion that it 
would exactly suit Mrs. Wood, and that she 
would exactly suit it. Here would be a 
tranquil and secure home for her, a respect- 
able means of preserving the independence 
which she prized so highly, and certain edu- 
cational advantages for her daughter. There 
was nothing in the duties of the position of 
a menial character; the post had always 
been filled by reduced gentlewomen; and 
the institution was one which ranked high 
among things of the sort. Mr. Eliot Foster 
explained the matter fully to Mrs. Wood, 
and told her that his client, being under ob- 
ligations to him, personal as well as profes- 
sional, would procure the post for her, 
should she, on consideration, let him know 
that she desired to accept the proposition. 
Mrs. Wood received the lawyer's statement 
in her usual quiet way, and said she would 
think over it, and let Mr. Eliot Foster 
know. ‘ But,’ she asked, ‘ what should be 
done, in case I made up my mind to go, 
about Henry Hurst ?’ 

‘I have not thought about that,’ said Mr. 
Foster. ‘I ascertained that Alice might 
live with you —in fact, I should not have 
entertained the idea otherwise — and, by a 
small deduction from your salary, be admit- 
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ted to the educational advantages of the 
institution; but I did not think about the 
boy. However, you’ must not consider 
him, —I can place him elsewhere.’ 

‘I should not like to part with him,’ said 
Mrs. Wood, which was quite a warm ex- 
pression of feeling for her; ‘could you 
not send him to some school near where 1 
shall be, if I take this place, and let me still 
have the charge of him to some extent ? — 
of course, without payment; under any cir- 
cumstances he would soon be beyond my 
power of instruction.’ 

‘That is a capital idea,’ said Mr. Eliot 
Foster; ‘ I will make inquiries; I shall see 
Mr. Ratliff to-morrow, and ascertain what 
éan be done.’ 

The lawyer's visit came to a close soon 
after this, and Mrs. Wood was left to think 
over the proposition made to her. Even on 
the surface it was a sufficiently-important 
one, involving a total change in her life, 
the assumption of new duties, and the forma- 
tion of new ties. She shrunk from the step, 
in some respects ; being a woman who liked 
solitude and objected to change and strange 
faces; but the interests of her child pre- 
vailed with her. ‘I shall be able to make 
friends for Alice, and I cannot do that here,’ 
she thought ; ‘ to make a home for her, to give 
her decent companionship, and to secure a 
humble but certain future for her when I 
shall be gone.’ 

Mrs. Wood was not destined to know the 
full importance of the decision at which she 
arrived, to understand that she had lent a 
helping hand to the structure Fate was rear- 
ing, when she signified to Mr. Eliot Foster 
that she had made up her mind, and grate- 
fully accepted his offer. ' 

Alice Wood and Henry Hurst entered 
with the pleasure which any novelty brings 
to children into the preparations for their 
departure from the cottage, which was the 
oa home they could remember. They 
had but an imperfect notion of the approach- 
ing separation, and to the boy the idea did 
not convey anything terrible. The prelimi- 
naries were not numerous or complicated. 
Mr. Eliot Foster signified his approbation 
of Mrs. Wood’s decision, and informed her 
that he had made inquiries, and found that 
there was a school of the moderate preten- 
sions to which alone he should aspire for 
Henry Hurst, in the vicinity of Coventry. 

‘I can procure him a sound practical ed- 
ucation, I am told, at Mr. Copson’s at Beck- 
thorpe, and he will be only a mile or so 
away from you.’ Mrs. Wood did not en- 
lighten the boy as to the arrangements which 
had been made concerning him, — it would 
be time enough, she thought, when they 
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reached Coventry, where Mr. Eliot Foster 
had asked his friend to secure a lodging for 
the little party in the first instance. 

It had occasionally occurred to Mr. Eliot 
Foster that there was just the possibility of 
risk in the proximity of the Burdetts’ resi- 
dence to e Cottage. Mrs. Haviland 
might, in process of time, and the success 
of her plan for amicable family relations, 
come to her sister-in-law’s house, and might, 
in her drives or walks, see the child she had 
banished. ‘ Suppose she did, and betrayed 
herself? ’ Mr. Ehot Foster thought, and then 
smiled at himself for conceiving the possi- 
bility, of Julia’s betraying herself. He 
heard nothing of her directly, and but little 
indirectly, when Frank Burdett occasionally 
visited him, intent partly on business and 
partly on gossip, in which Mr. Burdett, who 
affected to despise such an. occupation im- 
mensely when indulged in by women, was 
an adept. But Frank had never brought 
him the particular bit of news which he had 
sometimes fancied might produce a contre- 
temps, and of late he had seen very little 
of him. The time which had elapsed since 
Frank Burdett had formed a certain suspi- 
cion respecting the former state of Mr. El- 
iot Foster’s affections, to which that wary 
solicitor was wholly unconscious of having 
furnished him with a clue, had not been un- 
eventful in the Burdett household. Society, 
the world, had experienced a heavy loss, 
for which, strange to say, society and the 
world did not appear to be wholly inconsol- 
able. A Haviland had departed this life, 
and it is to be hoped found the other 
good enough, and sufliciently appreciative. 
Frank Burdett was a widower —a state of 
things in which he at first found it very 
difficult to believe, and to which he after- 
wards found it unaccountable that he was 
so easily reconciled. He had uneasy mis- 
givings about himself. Had he beena great 
brute, a horrid unfeeling: fellow, unworthy 
of any woman, not to say of the incompar- 
able Selina, all this time, without knowin 
it? Of course, he was very sorry, and al 
that; and a widower is a lonely, miserable, 
poor devil always, even supposing he is not 
the widower of a Haviland ; but still he did 
get on, he did really, ‘a deuced deal too 
well, and I ought to be ashamed of myself,’ 
the penitent Frank would admit to himself 
with remorse, which in its turn was only too 
transient, after he had emerged from lis se- 
clusion de rigueur, and found things in gen- 
eral undeniably pleasant. He was very 
glad when suflicient time had gone over 
after his sad bereavement to set his mind at 
rest with regard to the unequivocal cheer- 





fulness of his demeanour, for he really 
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could not be doleful. A perfect Macchiavel 
in the vanished days of his domestic bliss — 
it is surprising what a tendency to make one 
tricky and insincere the household society 
of very superior people has— Frank Bur- 
dett lost the faculty of feigning when Selina 
was ‘removed,’ as the Havilands, who ob- 
jected to death, and slurred over all men- 
tion of it as much as possible, designated 
the occurrence.. That Selina was mourned 
as much and as long as a Haviland ought 
to be mourned by Havilands, none but ill- 
regulated minds could possibly doubt; but 
they had got it pretty comfortably over be- 
fore the widower returned from the conti- 
nental tour which had been unanimously 
prescribed as the best means, combined wit 

time, to ‘restore him.’ The combination 
had not only restored him, but rendered 
him a more ‘pleasant fellow’ than he had 
ever been. hether the security that noth- 
ing could restore Selina had anything to do 
with the happy result, was a question be- 
tween Frank and his conscience ; and he sim- 
ply did not ask it. Mrs. Burdett had died 
afew days after the birth of a daughter, and 
in consequence, some ignorant persons af- 
firmed, of her practical adherence to cer- 
tain ideas prevalent among the Havilands, 
and not enforced by the Faculty of Medi- 
cine. ‘It’s no use talking to her about 
herself; indeed it’s no use,’ Frank Burdett 
had said when the doctor had appealed to 
him; ‘if you knew what the Havilands are 


you wouldn’t try.’ 
* But I do know what the Havilands are,’ 
was the answer; ‘and I really must try.’ 
The rash man did try, and failed. Selina 
had her own way about her food, her drink, 
and her ‘sitting-up,’ and Selina died; a 


consistent ending of a consistent life. ‘It’s 
a good thing she did not live another week,’ 
was the mental comment of the doctor; ‘or 
the child would have gone too.’ But the 
child, a pretty baby, whose name was Ma- 
deline, stayed, and found at favour in 
the sight of Stephen and Julia Haviland, 
who had not taken much notice of Selina’s 
elder children. When it was decreed that 
Frank was to go away to foreign climes, and 
be ‘ restored,’ the child and her nurse were 
taken to Meriton, and after his return, as 
time went on, it became an understood thing 
that the little Madeline was to remain there. 
* Stephen and I wish it,’ Julia had said to 
Frank, who had never wavered from the al- 
legiance into which she had at first fascina- 
ted him; ‘and our mother wishes it. She 
+s very fond of the child, and it grows more 
vag more difficult to amuse and interest 
er.’ 
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‘She does not mind the others much,’ 
said Frank. 

‘No, she likes to have little Madeline all 
to herself. And she is a nice child, Frank,’ 
—and here Julia smiled significantly, — 
‘which is odd, considering how much less 
of a Haviland she is than the others.’ 

‘Isn't it odd?’ replied Frank, with a sus- 
picious artlessness ; ‘ poor Selina said, when 
the baby was three days old, ‘‘ She’s not the 
least like a Haviland; quite a plain, com- 
monplace child ; in fact, a perfect Burdett.” 

‘ Let us hope she may improve,’ said Julia, 
who longed to ask him how he dared to 
mention even a dead-and-gone Haviland as 
‘ poor ;’ but was restrained by good taste. 
So, with very few more words, the matter 
was arranged, and Frank soon began to ex- 
perience much satisfaction from the sort of 
vested interest he thus acquired at Meriton. 
Mesdames Marsh and Fanshaw made many 
objections to each other to this disposition 
of ‘dear Selina’s precious legacy to them 
all,’ by which fancy name they designated 
little Madeline. It is needless to recapitu- 
late these objections, but opportune to re- 
mark upon the advantage of belonging to 
a faultless family. Had they been any but 
Havilands — Burdetts, for instance — these 
ladies might have been suspected of re- 
garding the ‘ precious legacy’ with envious 
eyes, as likely to avert from Marsh and 

anshaw channels an undue proportion of 
the childless Stephen’s considerable and in- 
creasing wealth. 

Of all these events Mr. Eliot Foster had 
been made aware, in outline. by Mr. Bur- 
dett, and the only point in the narrative 
upon which he had bestowed much thought 
was that of Julia Haviland’s affection for 
the child. ‘I don’t understand her thor- 
oughly,’ he thought; ‘I suppose I never 
should understand her, or any woman, tho- 
roughly. I should have imagined the very 
sight of any child would be intolerable to 
her. It is mexplicable; but I suppose the 
‘‘liking” she talked about feeling for her 
rich husband has subsided, and even her 
vain, strong, selfish nature feels the abso- 
lute need of some disinterested human in- 
terest in her life; and she has debarred her- 
self from the true and natural one. Yes,’ 
—and Mr. Eliot Foster nodded his head 
emphatically at the conclusion of the men- 
tal pause — ‘ that’s it, that explains it.’ 

nly one circumstance worthy of record 
took place before the removal of Mrs. 
Wood, Alice, and Henry Hurst from Lane 
Cottage, and. this was the manner of it. 
The flitting was to take place in the early 
autumn, and the weather was extremely 
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fine. The children, who had been granted 
on one occasion, when their absence much 
facilitated the operations of Mrs. Wood, 
the boon of a ‘ whole holiday,’ had set off 
to enjoy it in Epping Forest. Early in the 
afternoon their rambles brought them to 
certain wide, shady cross-roads, branching 
off from a smooth, circular village- n, 
on one side of which stood an old-fashioned, 
prosperous, comfortable ‘coaching’ inn. 
At the inn-door was a handsome open car- 
riage, at which the children gazed with great 
delight, attracted particularly by the impa- 
tient horses, who tossed their heads, and 
champed their bits, ‘like Pharaoh at the 
Red Sea,? as Alice remarked, in reference 
to the book of Bible pictures whence her 
chief ideas of art and, indeed, nature were 
derived. The carriage contained two ladies 
and a child, and as eur Hurst and Alice 
Wood crept into the open space, through a 
hedge of holm oak, the attention of the 
elder lady was caught by the little girl’s 
beautiful, pensive face, and the timid, ele- 
gant attitude in which she stood, with her 
straw hat, full of autumnal wild flowers, 
held loosely in her hand by its broad yellow 
strings. As the lady looked steadily at 
Alice, taking little heed of the sturdy figure 
and te dark face of the boy by her 
side, the child was gazing with wondering 
pleasure at a little girl who occupied the 
front seat of the carriage. She was a beau- 
tiful child, younger by three or four years 
than Alice, a nut-brown lassie, with care- 
fully-curled ringlets and rosy cheeks, with 
dark-brown sparkling eyes and animated 
countenance, and as she sat swaying herself 
back and forwards, as she feigned to lull to 
sleep a large wax doll which she held tight- 
ly denet to the bosom of her richly-em- 
broidered white pelisse, she presented a 
true picture, which the other little girl in- 
stinctively felt, of happy, prosperous, pet- 
ted childhood. Their eyes met in a mo- 
ment, and the brown girl nodded to the 
fair one, and with a pretty, pardonable tri- 
umph, held up her doll. Alice started a 
step forward, her face glowing, her lips 
parted; but the boy who had been glower- 
ing at the occupants of the carriage with an 
wees of mingled admiration and envy, 
pulled her back behind the sheltering hedge, 
and said angrily, ‘Come away! They’re 
ladies; they don’t want us!” The next 
moment a footman came out of the inn, 
placed a parcel, for which he had been sent 
to inquire, in the carriage, and mounted the 
box; and then the impatient horses carried 
the ladies and the child rapidly out of sight. 
During this brief scene, the younger of the 
two ladies had been wholly unobservant of 
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what was passing. Leaning back in her 
carriage, with her accustomed grace, but 
more than her usual listlessness, her dark 
eyes gazing out upon the horizon, and her 
hands folded, Julia Haviland had been 
quite unconscious of the children’s presence 
in her vicinity. As they drove away from 
the inn-door, her companion, who was Mrs. 
Fanshaw, said to her, ‘Did you remark 
those children’s faces P’ 

‘No,’ said Julia absently; ‘ what chil- 
dren?’ 

‘ They were close to the inn, just by the 
hedge — a boy and girl.’ 

‘And I showed the little girl my Rosa- 
rv said Madeline Burdett, hugging her 

oll. 

‘Pretty children, were they ?’ said Julia. 
‘I did not notice them.’ 

‘Quite lovely,’ said Mrs. Fanshaw; 
‘really picturesque. It is extraordinary 
what handsome faces one sometimes sees 
among insignificant people.’ 


CHAPTER Il. 
IN THE CITY OF THE THREE SPIRES. 


Tue home in the old city of Coventry in 
which Alice Wood passed the years which 
concluded her childhood, and ushered her 
into the enchanted realm of girlhood, is but 
little altered since her slight figure and pen- 
sive beautiful face used to be seen by the 
passers-by, as she moved through the lo 
grass which grows upon the disinte 
ruins of the ancient church of St. John. 
In an angle of the great square of which 
the church of the Holy Trinity, with its 
splendid spire, forms one side —close by 
the tranquil, sunny, shady ‘God’s acre,’ 
where the acacia and the yew, the aspem 
and the ash, blend into a wonderful combi- 
nation of form and colour, where the breeze 
and the birds make mysterious ever-sound- 
ing music, and every shadow flung upon 
the grass above the silent sleepers is the re- 
flection of some bit of architecture majestic 
in beauty and antiquity —still stands the 
house to which the widow and her child 
came. A quaint house, with peaks and ga- 
bles and cloisters stretching out above and 
behind the ruins of the colossal pillars be- 
neath; a house which harmonizes with the 
ancient memories of the place, and shares 
its peaceful, sunny brightness; a house 
within sight of which is no mean or sordid 
object, to which the hum and stir of com- 
mon life come rarely and remotely, into 
whose walls are built the cunningly-sculp- 
tured stones of the ancient dwelling of the 
at Knights Hospitallers of St. Jchn of 
erusalem, whose turret-chambers are fash- 
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ioned in the tower whence the pilgrim 
riors from Palestine refreshed their desert- 
weary eyes with the gorgeous woodland 
beauty of Warwickshire. It was a congen- 
ial home for the young girl, for Fs was 
not wanting there. The school, for such it 
was, was tenanted by thirty young girls of 
a parentage, who were maintained 
and educated for a certain number of years. 
The system of the institution was liberal, 
admitting nothing squalid or pauper-like, 
none of the dreadful soul-grinding, body- 
degrading harshness and formality which 
render some of the best-meant so-called 
charities painful to see in these days. The 
costume to which the Blue-gown girls were 
restricted was pretty though quaint, and the 
bright-blue dresses, white aprons and capes, 
and brightly-polished buckled shoes, were 
not discordant with the youthfulness of all, 
and the good looks of a few. Mrs. Wood 
settled down soon and satisfactorily to the 
duties of her position, and her new home 
afforded Alice much delight, qualified only 
by the pain of the separation from Henry 
Hurst. There was little incident in the 
young girl’s life during the tranquil years in 
which she dwelt in the ancient City of the 
Three Spires; but the formation of her 
character, the development of her mind, 
went on with steady, though almost un- 
marked, progress. No one could have told 
that her mother knew she was beautiful and 


good, angelic in her innocence, and rarely 


pure and poetic in her tastes. No one 
could have discerned the intense and ab- 
sorbing devotion with which the cold, re- 
served woman regarded her only child, who 
had observed the calm, impartial manner in 
which she bore herself to Alice, in common 
with her other charges. But Alice knew 
it, and there was perfect union between the 
mother and child in their quiet life. Per- 
fect union, but only little companionship ; 
there was no room for that. The mother 
eould not enter the world of imagination, of 
faith, of dreams, in which the child lived, 
and she knew it; but the knowledge did 
not part them. To her, the house they 
lived in, and the surroundings, were pleas- 
ant things materially clean, commodious, 
quiet, respectable — and her occupation 
congenial ; she liked its responsibilities, she 
highly prized the independence it secured. 
But - fers she knew that Alice liked these 
things too, and grew cach year more happy, 
though more thoughtful, she had no notion 
of ‘the world of association, of reverie, of 
delight which the girl conjured up for her- 
self; she had, happily for her, no prescience 
of the baseless fabric which was her child’s 
mental palace-home; no instinctive dread 
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of the realities which might be in the dis- 
pensation of the future for this most lovely 
and innocent, most credulous and pure, of 
God’s creatures. What harm could come 
to her Alice? the widow would think. 
Though she had known much sorrow, Mrs. 
Wood was strangely ignorant of the world ; 
and she argued that Alice was liked by 
every one, though not quite understood — 
and when she should be left alone, the trus- 
tees would appoint her to fill her mother’s 
place. No misgiving, no comprehension of 
the truth so hard for all mothers to learn, 
that their children are only theirs for a very 
short time, and of their destiny they are but 
spectators, helpless and amazed, came to 
this woman, otherwise as sensible and rea- 
sonable as she was commonplace and indus- 
trious. She, too, had herdream. But to 
Alice life was a poem, and the surroundings 
of her home enchanted places. She had 
access to old books, and while yet a child 
she loved them, and made companions of 
them. In her turret-chamber she passed 
many hours of delightful reverie, in which 
the past days came again, the present van- 
ished, and all that was beautiful, romantic, 
and chivalrous in the medieval times lived 
for her vivid and active fancy. When the 
evening sun glinted upon the window, deep 
set in the massive wall, and the shadows 
flickered on the grass, she would sit with 
her golden head resting on her arm, as it 
lay on the carved-stone window-ledge, and 
trace wondrous legends in the glorious stone 
records of the ancient church. For her the 
warrior monks trod with mailed feet the 
cloisters, where grass and ferns were grow- 
ing; processions of knights and ladies went 
up into the solemn aisles of St. Michael, 
supreme among the churches, as the great 
archangel among the saints; and in the 
pealing of the organ, the story of the spires, 
angel-crowned, and rich with the sublime 
fancies of the artist workmen of the past, 
repeated itself in music. In the summer, 
the girl would seek the shade of the old 
cloisters, and pore over the half-effaced in- 
scriptions on the mutilated, deserted tombs, 
until she became quite an adept in such de- 
cipherment; and in her fancy would re- 
mould the historic dust, and marshal the 
ancient dead among the ranks of her pa- 
geant of romance. Every ancient nook in 
the old city was familiar to her, and the 
busy people knew her well, as she passed 
on her quiet way among them, and betook 
herself to some familiar and favourite spot, 
there to study the books in which she found 
the material for her dreams. The ideal 
world in which the girl lived was a pure and 
holy region, peopled by heroes, brave, gen- 
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tle, generous, the chivalrous gentlemen of 
the old chronicles, redressors of wrong, and 
devout as they were devoted; the women 
who dwelt in it were the staid and saintly 
matrons of the records on the tombs, or the 
musing maidens of the troublous times, who, 


‘ Still bending o’er their ’broidered flowers, 
With spirit far away,’ 


embodied the faith, the constancy, and the 
patient suffering which seem to have made 
up the medieval ideal of a woman's exist- 
ence. No evil or hurtful thing had an 

place in the dream-kingdom of this girl, 
who as a child had believed firmly in fairies, 
and many a time wearied her blue eyes in 
the moonlight, trying to see the *‘ good peo- 
ple.’ Hers was an innocent and beautiful, 
and not by any means a useless, life. Alice 
did her appointed tasks punctually and well, 
and in her dreamy, unsophisticated nature 
selfishness had no place. Between her and 
the girls under her mother’s care there was 
some companionship, but no camaraderie, 
and they felt, without either enmity or en- 
vy, that there was something which set her 
apart from them all, something more than 
her pale, clear, alabaster-like face, her 
blue eyes with their distant yearning look, 
her delicate limbs, and her golden hair. 
She would try at times to talk to them of 
the fancies that were in her; as, for in- 
stance, when a bevy of the girls would be 
permitted to wander with her on the beau- 
tiful commons lying beyond the town, and 
feast their eyes upon the woods of Stitchall 
and Whitley. But she did not find the at- 
tempt very successful; they cared little 
for Dugdale, .and were not to be aroused to 
enthusiasm by the fact that they might fol- 
low his footsteps along the windings of the 
Sherborne. ‘They had not much respect 
for Shakespeare ; and the mention of King 
Charles, which Alice could not suppress, 
when they rested under the elm which had 
stretched its giant branches over the tent 
of the insulted sovereign, when the ancient 
city dishonoured herself by disowning him, 
had a distasteful reminder of a ‘ history- 
lesson’ in it, and manifestly bored them. 
So, in her few and simple pleasures — those 
of the imagination — Alice Wood was very 
much alone. She was by no means a mere 
dreamer, but the peaceful ordering of her 
life gave her a good deal of time for the 
sort of reading and the train of thought 
she preferred, and gave to her character its 
salient features. She had no technical 
knowledge of art, but her sense of beauty 
was keen, her enjoyment of it was intense. 
She had the soul, but not the faculty, of an 
artist; and her best-beloved companion — 
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he who had been her playmate in childhood, 
who was to be her idol in girlhood, and her 
fate in womanhood — had the faculty of an 
artist without the soul. Alice Wood loved 
nature; Henry Hurst admired it. In him 
the sentiment never went beyond a semi- 
sensuous pleasure in form and colouring; 
in her it was intense, solemn, and devotion- 
al. ‘The angels of God dwell in the leaves 
of every oak in the forests of Derry,’ sang 
the exiled apostle of Iona; and even so 
were the splendid woodlands peopled to the 
pure fancy of Alice. Amid the temples of 
the trees her soul worshipped and rejoiced ; 
and ‘better than all poems’ would have 
been the language of her heart if it could 
have been spoken; ‘ better than all poems’ 
the revelations of her pale sweet face as 
she gazed upon the wobdlands, to any one 
capable of interpreting them. That the 
world which contained those trees and those 
churches could be anything but good as 
well as beautiful, never occurred to Alice. 
‘I love the churches,’ she said to Henry 
Hurst one day, ‘because they are always 
the same, even as God is; and the trees, 
because they vary like ourselves. I love 
them when the first shoots come in the 
spring and the green leaves in the sum- 
mer, when they wear the brown and gold 
of the autumn, and when the stems and 
branches are bare in the winter, when they 
let the moonbeams through, or are softly 
laden with the snow.’ 

‘I will draw four portraits of one of 
our particular pets, Alice, if you will se- 
ect it; or I suppose I ought to say him,’ said 
her companion jestingly, but in a tone of warm 
admiration; and Alice was delighted, and 
felt assured that these would be the very 
best and most immortal of pictures. For 
the girl loved him dearly, devotedly — ab- 
sorbingly loved him after her fashion, and he 
loved her after his. 


The growth of the feeling which had re- 
laced the camaraderie of their childhood, 
etween the boy and girl, had passed quite 


unnoticed by Alice’s mother, while it was 
pertectly well known to the girls under 
Mrs. Wood’s care, and to Henry Hurst’s- 
associates. ‘They met, as a rule, weekly, 
when the boy would pass the whole of Sun- 
day with his friends; but as Henry grew 
older and had more liberty accorded him, 
they were together much more frequently. 
The mother’s unconciousness was not t 

result of any concealment on Alice’s part, 
but simply of her own inaptitude to per- 
ceive anything with which she had so little 
sympathy as the hopes and fancies of-young 
love. There was one person, beside, who 
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knew Henry Hurst well, and took a warm 
interest in him, and who did not know that 
a feeling likely to influence their future 
lives had sprung , 7 between the two child- 
ish companions. ‘This person was the Rev. 
Hugh Gaynor, the curate.of Beckthorpe, a 
clergyman who had come to the place 
young, and was likely to all appearance to 
remain there till he became old. It suited 
Hugh admirably. The people about were 
poor and ignorant, and in many ways op- 
pressed ; but they lacked the peculiar char- 
acteristic brutality which he had met with 
elsewhere and was unable to endure, and he 
~ had found out early in the experiment that 
he should probably do a great deal of good 
among them. The rector was non-resident ; 
he was a gentlemap of refined tastes, and 
preferred continental life; and having a 
delicate, sentimental expression of counte- 
nance, and an accommodating doctor, he 
was permitted to indulge his inclinations 
without being interfered with or ‘ bothered ’ 
by his bishop. The parsonage-house was 
let for a sum which materially assisted the 
rector to live in ‘foreign parts,’ after the 
fashion which he considered good for his 
health and due to his position in society ; 
and Hugh Gaynor lived in a pretty house 
on the confines of the parish, completely em- 
bowered in trees, but which commanded a 
fine open prospect of dn extensive common, 
with its rich boundary of noble elms, the 
‘weed of Warwickshire.’ 

The school at which Henry Hurst was 
educated was not far from Hugh Gaynor’s 
house, and the curate took a lively and 
practical interest in its inmates, and, after 
a time, in this boy in particular, of whom 
he had soon heard all there was to know. 
The forlornness of the story had touched 
I{ugh’s kind heart, and hurt his sensitive 
conscience. There must be a great wrong 
done somewhere, or this could not be. 
Very tenderly and considerately he ques- 
tioned Henry Hurst; and when he had 
learned all he had to tell him, he felt for 
him more keenly and more kindly than be- 
fore. No one in the world to care for the 
lad but one poor feeble woman, herself a 
dependent, and this London lawyer, this 
Mr. Eliot Foster, who never came to see 
him, sent for him, or apparently did any- 
thing except pay his school-bills, and make 
him a moderate allowance of pocket-money. 
This was a desolate state of things, and 
Hugh Gaynor, who knew it would not be 
in his power permanently to remedy it, 
tried to improve it. He discovered the 
boy’s taste and talent for drawing and 

ainting, and being quite ignorant of art 

imself, rather over-estimated them, and 
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procured him instruction at his own ex- 
ense. He easily obtained permission for 
enry to be much with him, and he took 
infinite pains to cultivate his mind. In 
this he succeeded; but Hugh Gaynor was 
of an unsuspicious, guileless nature, and he 
had no idea that in the boy’s case there ex- 
isted so great a discrepancy between the 
intellectual and the moral nature. He saw 
that Henry Hurst received all the instruc- 
tion which he gave him with avidity, and he 
had no suspicion that the religious teaching 
which it included was sifted from the mass 
by this young, imbittered mind, and re- 
jected with scornful incredulity. ‘Let 
those who know what it means to have a 
father, talk about the fatherhood of God,’ 
Henry Hurst would think; ‘I don’t believe 
it.’ Nor did he, or believe anything except 
that he was the victim of injustice, and that 
the wisest man was the most selfish, the 
wariest and most persistent in the pursuit 
of his own interests, the least affected by 
the feelings, the cares, and the misfortunes 
of his fellow-men. Hugh Gaynor never 
found this out; he never knew that the 
boy’s heart was quite unsoftened by his 
kindness, his generosity, his solicitude; he 
never knew that a hard-to-be-disguised im- 
atience was the sentiment with which he 
istened when the zealous and consistent 
minister of God spoke to him of his eternal 
interests, or, as Henry Hurst mentally de- 
scribed it, ‘talked shop.’ Hypocrisy was 
not among the forms of human wickedness 
with which Hugh Gaynor was well ac- 
uainted. Rough and bold crimes, and 
the squalid vices, the stultified consciences, 
the contented-ignorance of the poor, were 
all known to him, and he was accustomed 
to dealing with them; but the workings of 
this boy’s mind he did not comprehend, and 
it gave Henry Hurst a cynical satisfaction 
to know how completely Hugh Gaynor was 
deceived. He would have been well pleased 
if he could have believed that his friend 
talked to him merely professionally, mere 
formula without faith. But he could not 
persuade himself that that pleasure was 
within, his reach; he was not a fool, and 
without being one he could not have 
doubted Hugh Gaynor. His life was too 
complete and enduring an answer to any 
such doubt. So, being debarred from be- 
lieving him insincere, Henry Hurst set the 
curate down as silly. 
The time was drawing near when Henry 
Hurst’s occupation in life must be decided 
upon. His communications with Mr. Eliot 


oster had been few and curt; but the law- 
yer had been made aware that Henry had a 





decided aversion to any kind of trade or 
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business, and a decided predilection for the 
profession of an artist. He had already, 
through the influence of Hugh Gaynor, ob- 
tained some employment in the humbler 
branches of art, such as designing patterns 
and decorations, and executing small land- 
scape paintings, which were much ‘ talked 
of’ locally, and of which not only Alice felt 
very proud, but her mother also, for was 
not the boy fulfilling her prediction ? 

Several years had passed away while the 
few events indicated here were taking place. 
The pretty children, whose beauty had at- 
tracted the condescending notice of Mrs. 
Fanshaw, were now Pespectively a lovely 
girl, and a handsome boy, on the verge of 
manhood, looking older than he really was, 
and with premature hardness and decision 
of character, who still realised to the full 
the description of his childhood —that he 
had a clear head and a bad temper. 

The last days of Henry Hurst’s residence 
at the Beckthorpe school had arrived, when 
one morning le received a short letter from 
Mr. Eliot Foster, in which he expressed a wish 
that Henry should repair to London on a cer- 
tain day, and present himself at Gray’s Inn. 


He took the letter at once to Hugh Gaynor, | 


who congvatulated him on the evident prob- 
ability cf his now being started in life ac- 
cording to his‘own wish, and hinted that he 
theught it likely he might now learn some- 
thing respecting his parents. ‘It is possi- 
ble the secret may only have been main- 
tained until you shall have arrived at years 
of discretion, Henry,’ Hugh Gaynor said to 
him. ‘If you are to hear it now, you must 
have courage, you know, for it may be tery 
painful.’ 

The warning produced no effect on 
Henry Hurst; he had a fixed idea that he 
was unjustly debarred from a wealthy and 
luxurious place in the world, and the only 
feelings aroused by the hope that a solution 
of the long-mantained mystery was possible 
were curiosity and vindictiveness. 

The same afternoon, Henry Hurst went 
to Coventry, and communicated the con- 
tents of Mr. Eliot Foster’s letter to Mrs. 
Wood. She was prepared to learn them, 
having also heard from the lawyer. She 
dismissed him, after a short interview, say- 
ing she was busy, and‘he might go and find 
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Alice. He immediately availed himself of 
the permission, and did find her, seated, with 
her book and her work-basket, in’a corner 
of the churchyard, at the foot of a fine ash- 
tree, whose towering branches formed shim- 
mering arches far above her head, through 
which the varying lights played upon her 
golden hair. As Henry Hurst approached, 
his footsteps unheard upon the soft bright 
grass, the picture struck his keen artistic 
sense as very beautiful: the silent beauty of 
the spot, with its splendid surroundings of 
grand architecture, and its adornment of 
noble trees; the gray tombs and the little 
garden-graves, where slept the immemorial 
dead, and ‘ the babe who did but yesterday 
suspire ;’ and the motionless figure of the 
irink who contrasted, in her gentle young 
beauty, with the ‘ cold obstruction’ of death, 
and yet, in her quiet pensive grace, harmo- 
nised so perfectly with the scene. He stood 
still and looked at her fair face, with its 
downcast eyes and long lashes, its delicate 
colouring and sweet solemn expression, and 
for a little felt the full influence — softening, 
urifying, and elevating —of her innocent 
oveliness. The 'next movement aroused 
her attention; she looked up and saw him, 
and before she could rise, he was by her 
side, and had seated himself on the grass. 

‘ And so you are really going to-morrow,’ 
Alice said, after a long pause which had en- 
sued on his telling her all the contents of 
Mr. Eliot Foster’s letter, and all his own 


plans and hopes connected with it. ‘When 
are you coming back ?’ 
‘How can I tell?’ said Henry. ‘I don’t 


know what he may want me to do, and of 
course I must do what I’m told —at first, at 
any rate. But I will come as soon as I can, 
Alice, my darling; and then I shall know 
what there is before me in life, and when I 
can come for you and tell you we are never 
to part again.’ 

ii he beautiful colour deepened in the girl’s 
face, and the light brightened in her eyes; 
and the two sat, with the emblems of death 
around them, close by the dwellings of the 
dead, hand-in-hand, and talked with all the 
lofty presumption and delicious enthusiasm 
of their glorious youth, of love and life, as 
though they two held, alone among mankind, 
the patent of immortality. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
LINES FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF 
MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS AT CHARTLEY. 


CEtvy vrainent f’a point de courtoisie 
Qui en bon lieu ne montra son scavoir, 


Estant requis d’escripre en poesie ; 

Il vauldroit mieux du tout n’en poinct avoir, 
Les dieux, les cieulx, la mort, et la haine et l’envie 
Sont sourds, irés, cruels, animés contra moy ; 
Prier, soufrir, pleurer, a chascun estre amye, 
Sont les remedes seuls qu’en tant d’ennuye je voy. 
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From The Spectator, 22 August. 
THE COUNTRY OF THE LOST CAUSE. 
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THERE is a certain significance in the very 
name of the Lost Cause, by which citizens 
of the Southern States remember their late 
struggle. The old arrogant tone of the 
slaveholding fire-eaters has been succeeded 
for a time by prostration and despondency. 
It was part of their weakness in the past 
that they lived in a world which they could 
not understand, and drew their auguries of 
success even more from a belief in the base- 
ness of other people than from confidence 
in their own strength. That Englishmen at 
large would face a cotton famine sooner than 
ally their country with slavery; that public 
opinion in France would prove stronger than 
the Emperor’s wish to secure his position in 
Mexico; that the North would shed blood 
and treasure like water in defence of the 
national flag, were experiences the more 
painful because they had not been antici- 
pated by the most acute Southern states- 
men. Even after Lee’s surrender there 
were men in the South who still thought 
that it was practicable and politic to assume 


a position of hectoring independence. Mod- 


erate terms were rejected, and the States 
ever to pass laws for enslaving the 
abour of coloured men, while they were 
left nominally free. The result has been 
deplorable for both sections of the Union. 
The North was forced in honour to defend 
the Blacks, and practically could only do so 
by making them the depositaries of political 
power. The South is held down by military 
force, and is governed by its old slaves. 
Coloured men divide or dominate in the 
State Houses of Legislature, and are aspir- 
ing to judgeships and governorships. Sel- 
dom has a divine judgment on flagrant mis- 
rule been more visibly carried out, and it is 
not wonderful if the leaders and veterans of 
the Southern secession feel it bitterly. In 
the late Democratic Convention in New 
York nothing impressed observers more 
than the unfamiliar modesty of the Southern 
delegates. Men like Rhett, Wade Hamp- 
ton, and Forrest, whose violence had pre- 
cipitated the war, or who had disgraced it 
by savage license, were now scarcely to be 
seen or heard in conference, and disclaimed 
all pretensions to dictate or indicate a policy. 
It seemed as if the country, which lately 
called itself an empire, had sunk to be a lit- 
tle less than a province. 

It would not be safe, we think, to assume 
that these relations of North and South will 
be maintained. The trade of New York 
and the settlement of the Western States 
are, it is true, elements of strength that no- 
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thing in Southern progress is likely to bal- 
ance. But the South is recovering from the 
war with the elasticity of a young country, 
and in a few years will be all the stronger 
for the changes that have been forced on it. 
The mere abolition of slavery is an incaleu- 
lable gain to the country. Four millions of 
people are no longer anxiously on the watch 
for whatever may ruin their masters.or free 
themselves, while they have a direct interest 
in earning a livelihood and acquiring prop- 
erty. Apologists of the old order point to 
the fact that the production of cotton and 
rice has declined. They*forget that a whole 
system of new industries has been devel- 
oped. All along the Southern seaboard 
market gardens are springing up, and vege- 
tables and fruits are exported in large quan- 
tities to the Northern cities. It was part 
of the slaveholding system to favour the 
planting industries, to the exclusion of all 
others. We have heard of a property in 
Virginia where a lode of plumbago was used 
for manure as marl, the proprietor not 
knowing its value and not caring to inquire. 
Large deposits of phosphate of lime, ex- 
tending over a tract of many miles in South 
Carolina, are now being worked for the first 
time, and have already proved a valuable 
export. The rice flour that used to be 
thrown away has proved to be an excellent 
food for stock. e real change, in fact, is 
that while the Blacks refuse at present to 
perform some of the more repulsive labours, 
such as clearing the ditches on rise planta- 
tions, they are perfectly willing to work at 
all ordinary employments, are anxious to 
acquire land, and are finding out industries 
of their own; while their masters are using 
their capital more thriftily. It seems certain 
that the general prosperity is returning. 
Atalanta has been rebuilt on a larger scale 
than before; New Orleans is prospering ; 
Savannah is growing daily, and promises to 
be a great commercial centre; and the new 
railway from it to Apalachicola has been 
built entirely or chiefly by local subscrip- 
tions. Of course, there are exceptions to 
this general revival. Charleston 1s a case 
in point. The rice plantations of South 
Carolina were in great measure ruined by 
Sherman’s soldiers ; and the temporary loss 
to the employer from the abolition of forced 
labour has naturally been felt more where 
the proportion of slaves was large. At first, 
in South Carolina as elsewhere, a few North- 
erners tried to settle in the State and re- 
trieve the ruined properties. The Northern 
statement is that wherever this experiment 
has been tried the settler’s life has been 
threatened or his property has been wasted 
by sudden fires. Southerners deny the 
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charge of violence, but say that the new 
immigrants were unable to manage the black 
freedmen, and were discontented at findin: 
themselves excluded from society. Bot: 
accounts are probably true of different parts 
of the country. Anyhow, it is certain that 
the adventurers were soon glad to return 
North; and the Northern merchant who 
wishes to speculate in panting is now care- 
ful to engage a Southern partner. That 
the Southern gentry should not have learned 
to look with kindness upon their conquerors 
is natural. But it is only fair to remember 
that the list of plantations which cannot find 
a purchaser would be considerably reduced 
if two-thirds of the population of the Union 
were not practically excluded from the mar- 
ket for land in the South. 

Assuming it, then, as proved that the 
South is repairing the loss of wealth, the 
question whether it can regaii its political 
power remains. As regards community and 
compactness of sentiment the South is per- 
haps even stronger than before. Many of 
its best citizens deprecated the breaking-up 
of the Union, though they cast their fortunes 
in with their countrymen. But such a party 
does not exist at present among the whites. 
The last 4th of 5 uly was celebrated south 
of the Potomac by negroes and officeholders 
almost exclusively. Accordingly, many Re- 
publicans look to government by the Negro 
vote as a necessity for years to come ; while 
the landowners of Virginia and South Car- 
olina are anxious to swamp the coloured 
population by gr English and Ger- 
man immigrants. It is hazardous to dispute 
conclusions that are accepted by two politi- 
cal parties, but it may be questioned how 
far either of them has grasped the situation. 
Of course, if a war of races should break 
out in the South, the unhappy division of 
colour will distinguish parties to eternity, 
and the Blacks, if they are not exterminated 
or driven into separate States, will remain 

rotected by the North and clients. of the 
Republican party. But it may be hoped 
that this deplorable struggle will be averted. 
In that case, it cannot be long before the 
Southern landowners discover that English 
and German immigrants will not settle in a 
country where the best land is already occu- 
pied, and-where its price is much higher and 
the wages of labour lower than in the West. 
Even if emigrants be brought over they will 
not-work for a dollar a day, or buy land for 
twenty-five dollars in South Carolina, if they 
hear of the West, with its more temperate 
climate, its millions of acres at one dollar 
and a quarter, and its railways offering two 
dollars and a half a day to the labourer. 
The Southern gentleman on his side will 
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soon be disabused of his present theories. 
His contempt for free labour is uneradicated, 
and he thinks that the English or German 
peasant may be as easily managed as ‘‘ the 
mean white.” Six months’ contact with the 
first immigrants will dispel this illusion, and 
the planter will be as slow to invite as the 
free labourer to settle. A time may indeed 
come, and perhaps sooner than is expected, 
when the tide of emigration will be turned 
Southwards by want of land in the West. 
But till then white and black will be left to 
adjust their positions toward one another, 
with the sword of the North protecting the 
weaker party. The result will probably be 
that the whites will accept their position and 
make the. best of it. They retain in some 
degree the influence of old ascendancy, they 
m9 money and land, and they outnum- 

er the cqloured people in most of the 
Southern States. Living habitually ae 
them, they have no real feeling of race, an 
are only divided from them by the traditions 
of a dominant caste. They will sacrifice 
this to their craving for political power ; will 
recognize the enfranchisement with some 
dim project of laws limiting the suffrage ; 
and having reassured the negroes on the one 
point about which they are justly anxious, 
will draw the greater number of them into 
their ranks, and drive the Northern office- 
holders from power. The late vote in Mis- 
sissippi, when the Constitution was rejected, 
is a proof how triumphantly this policy may 
be carried out. It will probably be made 
easier by the fact generally stated that the 
coloured population in the South is visibly 
diminishing. Many, especially in Ken- 
tucky, are going Northwards and taking 
service in the cities. It is said, too, that. 
the coloured children are no longer as well 
cared for as in slavery. Then the master 
looked keenly after his property. Now the 
parents, demoralized by -_ years of sla- 
very, are partly careless of their offspring, 
and partly unable to care for them intelli- 
gently. Whether, however, these losses 
will balance those that the whites sustained 
in the war is a fact that cannot be known till 
the next census. 

Briefly, then, we think, the South is slow- 
ly but surely repairing the losses of war, 
that the negro question will be settled by 
the whites recognizing the Negro vote and 
the Blacks identifying themselves with 
Southern interests, and that the South will 
resume its place as a distinctive and powerful 
part of the Union. How far in such a case 
the antipathies that still rankle from the 
late miserable contest will influence the 
policy of the Southern leaders is a question 
on which it is difficult to speculate. Ina 
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country where population is so sparse a 
eneral system of education is difficult or 
impossible, and the provincial feeling is 
stronger than the sentiment of nationality. 
The peculiar industries of the plantations 
are best managed by large proprietors. 
Accordingly, several distinctive features of 
the South in old times, a recognized aristoc- 
racy, a half educated people, and certain 
separatist tendencies, are not likely to be 
effaced, in a fewyears. On the other hand, 
the great cause of division has been removed 
by the abolition of slavery, and every year 
of peace is welding North and South more 
and more firmly together. A temperate 
and generous statesmanship, which shall 
neither sacrifice the negro nor humiliate the 
white man needlessly, may assist the silent 
work of time in obliterating the old feud. 
If the issue of the coming elections end, as 
appears probable, in the triumph of the 
Republicans, with strength to govern but 
without strength to abuse, there is every 
hope that present difficulties may be ad- 
justed. Meanwhile, we cannot regard it 
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as a misfortune if the South should resume 
her place in the national councils at no 
very distant period, though her level of civil- 
ization be not equal to the Northern. The 
spectacle of vicarious government, a Poland 
or Ireland administered by its more power- 
ful neighbour, is not one that any thinking 
man can wish to see repeated in the New 
World. To those, like ourselves, who 
think that the balance of power had better 
be left to nature than adjusted by cabinets, 
the spectacle of a single State ruling from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic is rather subject — 
for speculation than for alarm. But that 
another civil war should break out in Amer- 
ica, or that the South should be deprived 
permanently of self-government, are contin- 
gencies that cannot be regarded with pleas- 
ure. We believe that the prospect is more 
hopeful than is commonly assumed, and 
that the warof freedom waged by the North- 
will receive its last vindication in the resto- 
ration of the South to all the prosperity and 
power it may fairly claim as an integral part 
of the Union. 





A TROPICAL MORNING AT SEA. 
BY E. RB. SILL. 


Sry in its still, far splendour lifted 
Higher than cloud can be; 

Air with no breath of earth to stain it, 
Pure on the perfect sea. 


Flashings — or is it the pinewood’s whispers, 
Babbie of brooks unseen, 

Laughter of winds when they find the blossoms 
Brushing aside the’ green ? 


Waves that dip, and dash, and sparkle; 
Foam-wreaths slipping by, 

Soft asa snow of broken roses 
Afloat over mirrored sky. 


Off to the East the steady sun-track 
Golden meshes fill— 

Webs of fire, that lace and tangle, 
Never a moment still. : 


Liquid palms but clasp together; 
Fountains, flower-like, grow — 

Limpid bells, on stems of silver — 
Out of a slope of snow. 


{ 





Sea-depths, blue as the blue of violets — 
Blueas the summer sky, 

When you blink at its arch sprung over 
Where in the grass you lie. 


Dimly an orange bit of rainbow 
Burns where the low West elears, 
Broken in air, like a passionate promise 
Born of a moment’s tears. 


Thinned to amber, rimmed with silver, 
Clouds in the distance dwell, 

Clouds that are cool, for all their colour, 
Pure as a rose-lipped shell. 


Fleets of wool in the upper heavens 
Gossamer wings unfurl; 

Sailing so high they seem but sleeping 
Over yon bar of pearl. 


What would the great world lose, I wonder — 
Would it be missed.or no — 

If we staid in the opal morning, 
Floating forever so? ’ 


Swung to sleep by the swaying water, 
Only to dream all day, 

Blow, salt wind from the North upstarting, 
Scatter such dreams away ! 
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